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ORTY-THREE years ago Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of the 
telephone, wrote this inspired forecast: “It is conceivable that cables of tele- 
phone wires could be laid underground or suspended overhead, communicating by 
branch wires with private dwellings, country houses, shops, manufacturers, etc 
and a man in one part of the country may communicate by word of 
with another in a distant place.”’ 
At the right, an old print of Bell lecturing on telephony, | 877. 


Foresight 


More than forty years ago, when 
the telephone was still in its experi- 
mental stage, with but a few wires 
strung around Boston, the men back 
of the undertaking foresaw a universal 
system of communication that would 
have its influence upon all phases of 
our social and commercial life. 


They had a plan of organization 
capable of expansion to meet the 
growth they foresaw; and their wisdom 
is borne out by the fact that that plan 
which they established when telephones 
were numbered by dozens is efficient 
now when telephones are numbered 
by millions. 

This foresight has advanced the 
scientific development ofthe art of 
telephony to meet the multiplied public 


toward Better Service 


_“ BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


~ . AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and | all directed 


mouth 


requirements. It has provided for 
funds essential to the construction of 
plant; for the purchase of the best 
materials on the most advantageous 
terms; for the training of employees 
to insure skilled operators; for the ex- 
tension of service in anticipation of 
growth, with the purpose that no need 
which can be foreseen and met will 
find the Bell System unprepared. 


The foresight of the early pioneers 
has been developed into a science dur- 
ing the years which have elapsed, so 
that the planning of future operations 
has become a function of the Bell 
System. This is why the people of 
the United States have the most efh- 
cient and most economical telephone 
service in the world. 
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“YOUR CAR READY” 


This is the message you get from our depend- 
able garages. No disappointing delays, and 
our charges are very fair. 


We are always open—always at your service. 


We have tires and accessories to meet every 
demand. 


DOLSON & ANDERSON, Inc. 


Operating Dependable Garages 
at the following places 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Denman Garage Club Garage 
900 Bush Street 727 South Olive Street 
Phone Prospect 956 Phone Main 2368 


Stockton and Sutter Garage 8th and Alvarado 


410 Stockton Street Now Building 
Phone Douglas 5388 
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WOODIN & LITTLE 
PUMP HOUSE 


33 to 41 Fremont Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PUMPS FOR EVERY 
SERVICE AND USE 


MERCULES GASOLINE ENGINES 
From te 12 Morse Power 


W.& L PNEUMATIC WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM 


PIPE, PIPE FITTINGS 
BRASS GOODS, TANKS 


Send for Our Cateltogue, Mailed Free 


GUULDS PYRAMID POWER PUMP Inquire of Your tocat Deater tor 
All Sizes ‘rom 2') te 6 inch full Particwutare 


The Same Service is for You, too! 


Hundreds of thousands of our successful men and women—business men, farmers, 
mechanics, parents, teachers, writers, clergymen, lawyers, advertising men, librarians— 
all are being served by 


Webster’s NEW INTERNATIONAL Dictionary 
The Merriam-Webster 


This host of successful Webster owners who are 
satisfied with Webster service, who have their needs 
anticipated and supplied, whose questions about 
new and old words, noted persons and places, 
questions of what, why and how, here answered 
with the authority of the world’s scholars, should 
encourage the young man or woman, even though 
near the foot of the ladder, to profit from the same 
service. The one who knows wins success. 


Write for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. 
Free, a set of pocket maps if you name Overland Monthly 


2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Regular and India-Paper Editions 
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A Living Hall of Fame 


By a World War Veteran 


CCORDING to statistics furnished by Mr. 
Robert L. Webb, executive secretary of 
that wonderful organization which is 
doing so much for San Francisco and for the 
Pacific Coast, the San Francisco Convention 
and Tourist League, some one hundred and 
eighty conventions will be held in San Fran- 
cisco during 1922. This is to be a banner con- 
vention year for the entire Pacific Coast, the 
great percentage of important conclaves coming 
to the Golden West for their deliberations. 

Only the other day Mr. Webb declared, “This 
is indeed going to be a remarkable year for 
great conventions in San Francisco. National 
and international organizations, possessing 
power and membership strength without limit, 
are coming here for their great conclaves. In 
the cases of some, we of the San Francisco Con- 
vention and Tourist League, found it difficult 
work to sway the votes of eastern members 
and delegates, who were reluctant to permit 
their business sessions and national meetings to 
come as far West as even the Mississippi River, 


let alone San Francisco. But the splendid 
achievements of our fair city in previous years, 
in the handling of conventions, and the excel- 
lent entertainment and hospitality offered visit- 
ors has gone far and wide, and coupled with 
the assurance that ‘San Francisco Knows How,’ 
our prospective visitors invariably permit them- 
selves to be won over, by the very name of the 
City of St. Francis.” 

Webb continued, “Of all the great conven- 
tions coming to San Francisco during 1922,— 
and there are scores of vitally important con- 
ferences scheduled for this city during the 
coming year—lI must say that I am most deeply 
concerned in one national conclave that to me 
carries more sentiment, more real feeling, and 
creates in me more determination to do my 
utmost to cooperate for its success than any 
other. That is the Second Annual National 
Convention of the Disabled American Veterans 
of the World War, which is to take place in 
San Francisco June 26th to 30th inclusive. 
This great conclave will be attended by many 
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thousands of wounded and disabled American 
heroes of the great war from all parts of the 
United States, who are to be San Francisco’s 
guests of honor. The sacrifices made by these 
men, our nation’s pride during the recent World 
War, are too prone to be overlooked by un- 
thinking folks, and I am glad to see their pre- 
liminary activities for a great National Conven- 
tion are meeting with keen interest and a 
generous response on the part of the general 
public.” 

The Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War is the only National organization 
consisting entirely of wounded, injured and dis- 
abled soldiers, sailors and marines of the World 
War. It was founded in March, 1920, by a 
group of wounded and disabled men who felt 
the tremendous need for an organization which 
would have only the interests of the wounded 
and disabled at heart. It succeeded from the 
first in meeting a real need, and chapters were 
organized throughout the United States. The 
local posts are based upon the spirit of fellow- 
ship, comradeship, mutual aid and cooperation 
with other agencies. They conduct club rooms, 
social affairs, entertainments, summer camps, 
and in general look after the sick in and out of 


the hospitals, and lend united efforts in all move-- 


ments to advance the interests of the wounded 
and disabled. The Constitution prohibits the 
organization from taking any part in politics 
or industrial disputes. It also keeps out of 
sectarian matters. - The Disabled American Vet- 
erans of the World War are accordingly enjoy- 
ing the unique and favorable position of 
working exclusively for needed legislation for 
the benefit of its members, and the improvement 
of conditions and accommodations for the many 
thousands of wounded and disabled American 
veterans everywhere in the United States. Too 
many well-meaning organizations have started 
out on a promising road, with high ideals and 
commendable purposes, but unfortunately en- 
tangled themselves in questions entirely remote 
from their own objectives and aims, such activi- 
ties working to their own detriment. The 
National Officers of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans of the World War do not receive one cent 
of salary or pay, and are giving their time 
freely and generously to the cause of their dis- 
abled comrades. 

The National Officers of the organization are: 
Judge Robert S. Marx of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
National Commander; Ralph A. Horr of Seattle, 
Wash., National Senior Vice-Commander; 
Myles Sweeney of New York, National First 
Junior Vice-Commander; M. J. Culp of Louis- 
Ville, Kentucky, National Second Junior Vice- 


Commander; Edward H. Hug of Chicago, Ng. 
tional Third Junior Vice-Commander; J. A. 
MacFarland of Dalton, Georgia, Nationa} 
Fourth Junior Vice-Commander; Judge Eugene 
Sharp of Detroit, Mich., Judge Advocate; Ray. 
mond A. Lasance of Cincinnati, National Ad. 
jutant; Michael Aaronsohn of Cincinnati, Na- 
tional Chaplain. William J. O’Connor of Sap 
Francisco, is National Executive Committeeman, 
representing the districts of California, Nevada 
and Arizona. 

Recently National Senior Vice-Commander 
Ralph A. Horr, of Seattle, visited San Fran- 
cisco, on the last lap of a 30,000 mile tour of 
the United States, during which time he in- 
spected over one hundred Government and 
private veteran’s hospitals and training centers, 
and addressed almost two hundred meetings. 
An instance of the accomplishments of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans of the World War was 
brought out during Mr. Horr’s stay in San 
Francisco, when his charges against the unfair 
treatment of patients and unsatisfactory condi- 
tions at the Palo Alto Veterans’ Hospital, re- 
sulted in the transfer of Major J. M. Wheate, 
commanding officer at the institution, to another 
hospital, as a subordinate officer. When inter- 
viewed in San Francisco, Mr. Horr declared: 

“The Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War do not want to be considered ob- 
structionists, when we urge improved conditions 
at the hospitals throughout the country were 
thousands of our sick, wounded and disabled 
‘buddies’ lie helpless. ‘Whenever we see flag- 
rant violations of all codes of common sense 
and fairness in the treatment of these patients, 
we make use of the right, as Disabled Veterans 
ourselves, and as Americans, in the interests of 
fair play, and a certain sense of obligation for 
these men, to insist on improvement in condi- 
tions, and, where deemed necessary, supported 
by substantiating affidavits and legitimate com- 
plaints, to insist on the removal of the officers 
in charge who are responsible for such unsatis- 
factory administration. 

“Our criticism has at all times been of the 
constructive order, and our close cooperation 
with the officials of the U. S. Government Vet- 
rans’ Bureau will bear this out. Our organiza- 
tion is ever ready to do its part in bringing 
about results that will enable these thousands 
of men to receive a fair chance in the fight to 
regain the health and status in life that was 
theirs, before they made these great sacrifices 
during the recent World War.” 

For the last month’or more, the committee of 
local Disabled American Veterans of the World 
War that is to direct the program for the great 
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National Convention of the organization, has 
been actively at work in the convention head- 
quarters, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. The 
executive committee directing the details of the 
Convention consists of these wounded and dis- 
abled Veterans of the Great War: Herbert V. 
Coffey, general chairman; Frederick E. Wilson, 
secretary; Melvin I. Schlamm, entertainment; 
Milton D. Sapiro, finance; Hayle M. Ayres, 
railway transportation; William J. O’Connor, 
hotels and housing; Edward R. Baker, printing 
and decorations; Charles H. Kendrick, dis- 
tinguished guests; Harry E. Wentworth, pro- 
gram; C. L. Straub, parade; George Kelley, 
banquet; Graham Lee, registration; Ray Daniel 
Hart, liaison. 

In addition to the Disabled American Vet- 
erans’ committee, there have been appointed the 
Citizens’ Committee of five hundred prominent 
social and business leaders of San Francisco, 
named by Mayor James Rolph, Jr., and a Fra- 
ternal Liaison Committee, including every fra- 
ternal, patriotic and civic organization in San 
Francisco. These two supplementary commit- 
tees will sponsor many of the great functions 
scheduled for the week of the big Convention. 
Mrs. Prentiss Cobb Hale, San Francisco society 
woman, who headed the important war activi- 
ties by the ladies of California during the days 
of the World War, is chairman of the Reception 
Committee, in which she will be assisted by one 
thousand ladies. 

An elaborate program is being prepared for 
the Disabled American Veterans’ National Con- 
vention, the tentative arrangements providing 
for a great public reception and ball in San 
Francisco’s magnificent Civic Auditorium, a 
monster military parade, a naval review in the 
bay of San Francisco, daily sightseeing tours 
and outings, theatre parties, grand public ban- 
quet, entertainments in every hotel and San 
Francisco clubhouse, social functions for the 
ladies coming to San Francisco for the conclave, 
athletic events, and numerous other events. 

Considerable interest is being shown in the 
proposed “Living Hall of Fame,” to be par- 
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ticipated in at the Convention, by the “greatest 
hero” of the recent World War, from every 
State in the Union. Already invitations have 
been sent to the various Governors throughout 
the country, requesting that the “greatest hero” 
from the respective states be officially designated 
and sent to San Francisco for the Disabled 
American Veterans’ National Convention, head- 
ing the delegation of delegates and visitors from 
these different states. During the National Con- 
clave, it is proposed to assemble the “greatest 
heroes” in a “Living Hall of Fame,” as one of 
the outstanding features of the great Conven- 
tion. 

Arrangements have been made for at least 
20,000 wounded and disabled American heroes 
to come to San Francisco for their National 
Convention during the last week in June. Ac- 
cording to the Convention Committee Chairman, 
Mr. Herbert V. Coffey, this number will be 
greatly augmenred if the one-cent a mile rail- 
road transportation to and from San Francisco 
is granted. Efforts are being made to secure 
this attractive fare rate for America’s heroes, 
who are casting eager eyes towards California 
as their goal for this coming summer. Califor- 
nia’s wonderful reputation for “hospitality,” 
and the world-famous slogan that “San Fran- 
cisco Knows How,” have reached all of these 
Disabled American Veterans, everywhere in the 
United States, and it is their greatest aim to 
come to the Golden Gate for their National 
Conclave of June 26th to 30th. 

A royal welcome and right hearty reception 
awaits them, to be sure, and we of the Golden 
West will be proud to greet these thousands of 
boys whose sacrifices should be permanently 
engraved in our hearts. They will indeed be 
“guests of honor,” and we hope and trust that 
their deliberations will be aided by the coopera- 
tion of a grateful people and an appreciative 
nation. Welcome, a thousand-fold, America’s 
heroes; whose deeds in the past, and mighty 
service in the future will do so much for the 
healing of the nation, and the honor of our 
country. 
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Home of Robt. Louis Stevenson—Monterey 
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Monterey 


By AGNES M. MANNING 


The sleepy. old town of Monterey 
Drowsily lies in the summer sun. 
Amid her adobes, old and gray, 
She dreams of a past forever gone. 
Out of the shadowy mists of years, 
Far from her present of doubt and fears, 
Come the ship and the stalwart men; 
The pine-clad hills re-echo again, 
With clatter of hoof and soft refrain 
Of Mission chimes in a low, sweet strain, 
Stealing across the summer sea, 
Where the breeze-touched waves all merrily, 
Chase each other in silvery spray, 
O’er thy shining sands, O, Monterey! 


The sleepy old town of Monterey 
Drowsily lies in the summer sun. 
Silent her streets, and her walls are gray, 
Her glory is past, forever gone. 
Yet glorious still her maidens fair, 
With wonderful eyes and bright brown hair. 
Pale are the mists that at morning lie 
In fleecy wreaths ‘twixt the hills and sky. 
Till the cypress boughs spread dark and wide 
O’er many a long and lonely ride; 
And, by the light breezes softly stirred, 
San Carlos’ bells may yet be heard. 
Still break the waves in a silver spray 
On thy shining sands, O Monterey! 
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Gentleman Joe 


A Story of the Great Cattle Range 
By ELLA STERLING MIGHELS 


N a spur of the Sierras lies a green valley, 
locked in by the winter snows as inex- 

orably as if man instead of nature were 
the jailer. Here are the winter quarters of a 
herd of cattle, gaining mere subsistence from the 
green sage. The cattle are guarded by a small 
band of vaqueros, waiting for spring, when they 
will follow the trails toward the rich mountain 
pastures. They are a hard lot, these vaqueros, 
dwelling together in the rough cabin. The days 
are short, the nights long. Gambling and drink- 
ing are the only pastimes for men thus hemmed 
in; and so Romualdo gambles off his silver 
spurs, and José his silver-mounted bit; and then 
they quarrel hotly over the result of the game. 

Gentleman Joe is a unique personage among 
the swarthy group. He turns from them with 
loathing, and, rolling himself in his blankets, 
lies before the fire. A noble face, proud and 
of fine lineaments; his hair, brown and curling, 
touches his broad shoulders, while a patch of 
silver at the temples shines out strangely; the 
beard is full and close; the eyes are dark and 
stern, full of meaning long suppressed. Tonight 
there is almost agony in the eyes, as the Spanish 
oaths fly thick and fast, and the close atmos- 
phere, reeking with whisky, poisons the lungs, 
while recourse to the knife is threatened at every 
moment. It is singularly inappropriate, but there 
comes to his memory the picture of a beautiful 
mother and a little boy kneeling before her with 
hands folded in prayer. 

Called back from this beautiful picture of 
memory, Joe arises from his place and scans the 
group. Ihe right word at the right time may 
dissipate this rising tumult. 

“Boys, we've got to start drivin’ the cattle 
to-morrer, and ye'd better git a little sleep afore 
mornin’. It'll be a hard day’s job, and ye won’t 
none of ye be fit fur it.” 

With some disagreement and a promise from 
José to settle the matter another time, the dis- 
sension dies down. Joe knows how to handle 
them. In an hour’s time they are stretched 
out in slumber; but Joe looks still into the dying 
embers, feeling himself more alone than if on a 
desert island. 


II 
Up from the Sacramento valley come the 
winding herds into the rich summer pastures of 
the Sierras. With one of the droves is the usual 


old rickety wagon, and in it, besides the dark- 
skinned young driver and elderly sun-burned 
woman, is a pale-cheeked girl who seems to defy 
the sun’s burning glances. Her red-gold hair 
and soft black eyes make her an attractive pic- 
ture, even without the added touches in her 
costume—the dark blue dress, the picturesque 
hat, the long gauntlet gloves, and the creamy 
silk handkerchief about her throat. She has 
just recovered from a malarial fever, and by 
the advice of the physician she seeks the balm 
of mountain air and the experience of camp- 
ing out. 

Hank Wilson is not a’picturesque object. The 
sun has bleached all the color out of his hair, 
eyes and mustache, and by a peculiar com- 
pensation has turned his originally fair skin 
utterly brown—that burnt, unpleasant brown 
which has nothing heroic in it—suggesting no 
battles, no tropic fires; only a parched desert. 
Mrs. Wilson, though common-place, is the widow 
of a wealthy cattle-owner, and Hank is heir to 
thousands of dollars. What though he writes “i” 
and “mi”; his signature commands more gold 
than that of a scholar who can express him- 
self accurately in ten languages. 


Hank is already deeply in love with his cousin 
—a cousin by marriage merely, being but the 
step-niece of his mother—in his rough way ad- 
miring her openly and freely. 


As for Arizona Weston, she scarcely saw 
Hank at all. Utterly unaware of her step- 
mother’s design to make a match between them, 
she said frankly to herself, “He is one of the 
people whom when you look at you can’t see.” 


Arrived at Sardine Valley, a new world met 
Arizona’s eye. Day by day she watched the 
moving panorama, the new herds driven in by 
the new vaqueros—Mexican, Irish and American 
—all with the same bronzed complexion and 
heavy cast of countenance. She was almost 
fascinated for a while by their faces, hard and 
sinister in expression, until suddenly she roused 
herself, saying, “What a horrid lot of people! — 
they look like the offscourings of the earth.” 
And so turned her eyes again to nature. 


Sitting in a little covert of her own on the 
hillside one day, up from the road near her 
retreat came the crunching sound of a wagon, 
The sound stopped, and loud imprecations came 


to her ear. As the cursing became Icuder and 
more blasphemous, she shivered. Peeping 
through the manzanita around her she saw a 
heavily laden hay-team, which, in spite of efforts 
of man and beast, could not be made to budge. 


Arizona was a self-willed young maiden, per- 
hape a trifle high-tempered, and she did not like 
that swearing so near her sacred bower. With- 
out stopping for her hat, she sped down the hill- 
side. No one but a California girl would have 
presumed upon man’s natural deference to 
woman in appearing upon such a scene at such 
a time—no one else would have dared. With 
hair flying, cheeks tinted and eyes glistening, 
she confronted the two men with the wagon. 
They ceased their imprecations abruptly, as if 
it were an apparition that had suddenly sprung 
upon them in that wild region, or even a nymph. 


“Don’t you think I could help you a little >” 
said the nymph, audaciously. 

“Wall, I dunno, but you can,” said one of 
the men. 

“Don’t you think if you threw off some of 
that hay they would pull it up easier >?” 

“I dunno but what they could,”’said he, again. 

The men threw off some bales. Arizona ad- 
vanced meanwhile to the leaders’ heads, patting 
their noses and talking encouragingly. Then, 
taking them by the bits, while one of the men 
lifted on a wheel and the other managed the 
lines and urged the team forward with ejacula- 
tions extremely mild and perfectly fit for publi- 
cation, she added that movement of energy that 
horses understand, and in a moment they were 
running up the hill, putting forth their strength 
to the straining of each muscle; and the men, 
with a curious look at the girl, said, “Much 
obleeged,” and passed out of sight. 

A new band of cattle was winding into the 
valley, and riding behind was a man upon whom 
Arizona’s eyes rested wonderingly. He was of 
magnificent physique—broad, full chest and well 
poised head. The dark gray flannel shirt, the 
broad drooping sombrero, the twist of crimson 
silk around the neck, gave him a picturesque 
appearance. Ihe eyes were handsome and dark 
as night, the complexion fresh and middy, the 
hair and short curly beard unacquainted with 
the shears—the hair sprinkled with silver threads 
at the temples, the beard brown as manhood’s 
dearest wish. There was a certain reserve force 
in the eyes that made her hesitate in forming 
her opinion. To her surprise, he lifted his hat as 
he rode by without more than a single glance; 
and although the gaze of men’s eyes had been 
turned on her so constantly for the last few 
weeks that she did not notice it any more, this 
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man’s polite salute without the curious gaze 
betokened him something different from his fel- 
lows. 

“He is one of the persons whom, when you 
look at, you DO see,” said the girl to herself, 
hurrying down the road. 


Coming into the little brown cabin, she asked 
impulsively: “Who is that, Aunt Susan? and 
where does he come from?” 


"Oh, that’s Joe—Gentleman Joe, they call 
him. He keeps a herd of cattle in one of the 
upper valleys all winter. He’s been snowed in 
since last December.” 

“But he isn’t a vaquero >?” 

“Well, he ain’t now, ’cos he’s Hank’s man 
on shares and owns half that herd he just druv 
in. He’s a mighty nice man, but nobody knows 
nothin’ about ’m. He saved Hank’s life about 
four years ago. He cut the lasso that would uv 
killed ’m in a minit more.” 

Arizona’s eyes flashed with pleasant expecta- 
tions. “I hope he’s nice to talk to,” she said to 
herself. 

She watched the rodeo next day with new 
interest.. All the cattle were gathered together— 
all the herds and strays in the valley, irrespective 
of their owners. About twenty men from the 
surrounding valleys were present, and with ex- 
pert vaqueros “cut out” the cattle bearing their 
particular brands and the little calves follow- 
ing them, for many of them are strays and 
wander into strange herds during the long drive 
up from the winter valleys. 

Then came the branding of the calves; but 
after José had brutally put his silver-spurred 
heel on the throat of one poor little bull-calf, 
as he cut its ears and put the burning brand 
into its flank, and Joe had suddenly sprung at 
him and rebuked him for his unnecessary 
cruelty, Arizona turned away white and 
trembling, her heart going out to the man who 
found a place for tenderness to the terror- 
stricken dumb brute among that apparently 
brutal and half-savage throng of vaqueros. She 
longed to speak with him. 

But he never came near their cabin, seeming 
to avoid her even. She saw him and Hank 
sitting on a log one evening, after supper, in the 
midst of a discussion on cattle matters. With 
her usual audacity she walked up to them, 
presuming upon that respect and almost rever- 
ence with which men had always treated her 
from her babyhood, and sat down beside them 
as if she were a little child who was permitted 
such familiarity. Joe immediately raised his 
hat to her, and walked away as if he were the 
intruder. 
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Arizona sat there quite delighted with her- 
self. “Say, Henry, do you think there is any- 
thing terrible about me?” 


“Terrible, why, of course not! Why, what’s 
the matter?” he asked, much softened to see 
that she came of her own accord to sit and talk 
with him. 

“Why, your Gentleman Joe, there, he seems 
to think that I am perfectly horrid; he even 
runs away when I come near him. Say, Henry,” 
in a confidential tone, “I'll be very good friends 
with you if you will go and bring him back.” 

In a moment the two men stood before the 
capricious young woman, who felt under the 
grave look of the stern dark eyes bent upon her 
that she would like to solve the mystery of this 
strange character if she could, and not a bit 
afraid to try it. 

“This is Joe,” said Hank, stupidly; “this is 
my cousin Arizona, from the Bay.” 

“Joe >” repeated Arizona, “Joe what >?” 

“Simply Joe,” said the handsome man, smil- 
ing down at her. ed 

“Nonsense! you must have another name.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Hank, “he has got another 
name; the boys call him Gentleman Joe some- 


times.” 

“What is that for?” said the childlike 
maiden, mischievously determined to investigate 
the matter immediately. 

The eyes bent on her looked doubtful, but 
the smile was still lingering in their depths, and 
his voice was rich and deep as he replied. 

“You know the habit of men when they are 
off in a wilderness by themselves—the tendency 
to shorten speech? They first drop the title, then 
the surname. The Christian name readily lends 
itself to a distinctive title, and then they become 
Buffalo Jim, Three Fingered Jack, or anything 
else that is first given them. It is a primitive 
state of society, and the only reason I can give 
for such a title is, that I have passed through 
it.”” 

Hank looked in dumb surprise, and even Ari- 
zona was a little quelled by his unexpected 
diction; still she whispered to herself, “I’m so 
glad he is nice to talk to.” And from that 
moment their 

It was strange how much more interesting 
Sardine Valley became after Joe’s arrival, and 
at her own sweet will Arizona wandered around 
with him. or went riding with him in the moon- 
light, and lived in a sort of child’s paradise. 

One day while sitting by the creek, hid by 
the willows, she heard angry voices approach- 
ing and recognized them as belonging to José 
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and Romualdo. The feud between them had 
grown since that night in the snow-bound valley, 
and had suddenly come to the surface. Louder 
and louder their voices grew, deeper and more 
taunting the insults, till the climax was reached, 
and the ominous click of a pistol startled her, 
But another voice broke in and the pistol was 
struck to the ground. 


“Boys, if yer must fight, take yer fists like 
men, and may the best man win!” 


Through the parting in the willows she could 
see that the men struggled and fought, while 
Joe stood looking on impassively. 


The girl was frightened by the terrible scene; 
but in a moment her courage came back, and 
she dashed down the bushes around her, and 
cried— 

“How perfectly horrible! and to think, Joe, 
that you would let them!” 


At her appearance upon the scene the two 
men stopped fighting and slunk away. She 
turned to Joe again, her eyes flashing with fire. 

“IT am ashamed of you, Gentleman Joe! | 
don’t think you are worthy of your name, to 
encourage such a disgraceful row.” 

He looked down upon her with an amused 
smile. She saw in it a meaning which baffled 
her. “Why did you do it?” she persisted, yet 
conscious that she had wronged him by her 
hasty speech. 

“No power under heaven could have kept 
those brutes from killing each other at that 
moment; not that I care for them, but I feared 
the bullets would fly in other directions than 
their carcasses.” 

She saw his motive. his desire to protect her 
from danger, and at the same time took notice 
of the difference in his speech. With feminine 
perversity she said suddenly: 

“Why do you talk differently to me than you 
do to the men? You talk to me in the purest 
English; you talk to them like a vaquero.” 

“Why not?” he responded, looking away off 
at the horizon and taking off his hat, as if for 
relief from some tumultuous memory that sprang 
up at her words. 

“You have no right to live such a life as 
this,” said the girl; “you were intended for 
better things.” 

He still looked away off and sighed, pressing 
his lips together. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if you understood Latin 
and Greek,” she continued, “‘and had left a nice 
family in the East somewhere, to mourn you 
as one dead.” 

He looked down on her with a scrutinizing 
glance. 
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“You have a history, Joe, | know you have— 
a real romantic one—and you will tell it to me, 
won't you?” 

“Not now,” he said, passionately, “not now!” 
and strode away. 

That afternoon the team with the weekly sup- 
plies and the mail came, and Arizona sprang 
out to get her letters. To her surprise the man 
paid no attention to her, but drove straight to 
the corral. In a moment José came toward 
her with a strange look on his face. 

“Here are your letters—and there is some- 
thing else.” 

“What is it, Joe>” said she, alarmed by his 
manner. 

“Don’t be frightened; it is only a telegram.” 

“Only a telegram!” She tore is open, and 
turned deadly pale. “Papa! Papa!” she 
moaned. She tottered, and Joe put her into 
a chair. “My father has had a stroke; it is 
the second. I may never see him again. What 
am I to do—so far away, so far away!” 

Crushed and hopeless, she sank back in the 
seat where a few moments before she had sat 
full of life and brightness. Aunt Susan came 
to her with such sympathy as she could offer 
The thought that she must wait a whole day 
before starting for home was agonizing. 

“Why can’t I start tonight? By tomorrow 
morning I could reach the train in time, and 
be at home tomorrow night.” 

“Why, you couldn’t ride all night. It’s too 
ridiculous to think on.” 

“Oh, but I must! I can’t wait till tomorrow, 
and then take all day to get to the station. | 
won't wait! Why, I may possibly get there 
in time to see him. Just think of that, Aunt 
Susan, and don’t oppose me! Don’t oppose 
me!” 

“IT wouldn’t trust no wagon on that road to- 
night,” objected Aunt Susan. 

“Never mind; let me go on horseback. I’ve 
ridden that far before.” 

“‘Laws-a-mercy, hear the girl! 
take ye on horseback.” 

“Then, Joe, you will take me, won't you? 
You must know how I feel! Oh, please, Aunt 
Susan, don’t oppose me! Let me go with Joe; 
I’m perfectly safe with him.” 

Mrs. Wilson was a Californian, and had 
learned to rely upon the reverential feeling dis- 
played by the roughest men in this new land to- 
ward the gentler sex. She saw no more im- 
propriety in the proposition itself than did the 
innocent girl; so she only objected: 

“I don’t believe Hank would like yer to run 
the risk of the horses takin’ a mis-step.” 


I couldn’t 


“Oh, if Hank were here I know-he’d take 


“If you will trust her to me,” said Joe, with 
the gravity of one making a vow, “I promise 
to take her safely.” 

IV 


To keep her mind from her trouble, as they 
loped along, Joe talked of many things. Finally 
she said: 


“How well you talk when you want to. Tell 
me how it is that you stay here in this little 
valley where there is no world at all, when you 
could fill a place anywhere in the great world 
outside >” 


“I did have an offer to keep books for a 
hotel in this outside world you speak of, where 
I could have handed the ladies in and out and 
have given the bills to the guests. Would 
you consider that better? And in the course of 
time they would have probably called me the 
prince of hotel clerks, if I did my duty and 
played my cards well.” 

“I’m afraid you’re dreadfully American.” 

“IT am. I'll be my own master, and flunkey 
to no man. You have been curious about me, 
and have desired to hear my history. I have 
never told it before. | am a man who has been 
dead for twelve years. What do you think of 
that for a beginning?” 

“It is a very sad one.” 

“My father and I parted in anger; he was 
stubborn, and so was |. Neither would yield; 
and | came to California. I kept up a corres- 
pondence with my mother and sisters, and every- 
thing I turned my hand to prospered, in spite 
of my father’s sneer that I would come to no 
good end. Twelve years ago, satisfied with a 
moderate fortune, | turned all my property, 
amounting to about twenty thousand, into gold 
and checks. This I resolved to carry with me, 
not trusting to banks or men; and, writing to 
my mother of my intended departure during 
that week for the old home in Massachusetts, 
I started on my journey. That was the last 
letter she ever received from me.” 

“Oh, what could have prevented you from 
going to her after that >?” 

“I was comparatively young—only twenty- 
four—and the night I started on my way from 
the mines, I fell into the hands of gamblers, 
was drugged and robbed—actually robbed. 
From a stupor I awoke to find myself in a stage 
going through a part of the country unknown 
to me. My evil star was in the ascendant, 
and, not content with my already forlorn condi- 
tion, demanded further glutting of its ire. The 
stage through some fault of the driver was 
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overturned, and I was drawn out a miserable 
wreck—my leg broken and my body bruised. 
For months I| lay in a wretched cabin, under 
the care of a miner who gave what little time 
he could to bringing me back to health. I never 
thanked him for it; on the contrary, | often 
begged him to go away and leave me to die 
alone. But with that persistence which people 
have in forcing life on human beings whether 
they desire it or not, he continued to feed me 
when I wouldn’t feed myself. In those dreary 
hours I learned many lessons I had never learned 
before, among them patience and humility— 
two qualities I had never dreamed of. I saw 
that I had been wrong in the quarrel with my 
father, but not at first. If my downfall had 
been caused by something heroic, something 
brave, I could have endured it, and again 
striven with the world; but it was too ignomini- 
ous, too petty and contemptible. I felt ashamed 
to go on living, I who was such a failure, and 
I had always despised the prodigal son too 
much to think of imitating him. From that 
time I have been simply Joe. Caring nothing 
for the world, I have lived without it; and 
being without ambition, except in one par- 
ticular—to gain possession of perfect health, if 
I must live—I have been content with this un- 
tamed outdoor life with the roughest of com- 
panions. The man who is without ambition 
is already dead. I died twelve years ago; and 
Joe has simply taken my body and gone on 
existing in it up to the present hour.” 


“But the dead man could not altogether lose 
his identity, for his fellow-men have seen 
something noble enough in him to call him 
‘Gentleman Joe.’ ” 


“As if a man without a name could be a 
gentleman! It came about just as inappropri- 
ately as the most of such names do. After my 
long, bitter siege | could scarcely meet men; 
how much less, then, could I meet women? | 
so revered them as belonging to another world 
—one to which | could never again aspire; the 
world to which belonged my mother and sisters 
—that I could not listen with patience to those 
who made the name of woman a means of 
slander and reproach, no matter how light her 
conduct. From this foolish instinct a coarse- 
grained fellow whom I one day rebuked for his 
idle boasting, called me in derision ‘Gentleman 
Joe;” and, as is usual with such titles, once 
won, they cling forever. So there is no par- 
ticular credit in that.” 


“And your speech—to whom does that be- 
long? To the man who died twelve years ago, 
or to this paradoxical Gentleman Joe >” 


“In order to forget that I ever existed be- 
fore, I almost anxiously adopted the rough 
manners and speech of those about me. It 
seemed. a satisfaction to assassinate the King’s 
English, to indulge in a Pike’s Peak vernacular, 
to be as rough and rude as those about me. 
But one instinct would never leave me, and to 
meet a woman made me instantly fall back into 
the speech I had learned before that other man 
died.” 

“I am glad of that, for I don’t like swearing.” 

“That was the reason I avoided you so at first, 
not knowing but that I had perhaps forgotten 
my old tongue. | knew of your dislike for rough 
languarge before I came into the valley.” 

“How 2?” 

“You rebuked two hay-teamsters in the val- 
ley, don’t you remember? Such news spreads 
very fast in this part of the country.” 

They rode on for a while in silence. The moon 
poured down almost a solid shower of silver 
round about them in that pure atmosphere of 
the high Sierras, and the pines stood out against 
instinct did not leave the girl, and presently she 
said gently: 

“You have not told me your real name 
yet, and the story would be incomplete without 
it, you know.” 

“Adams,” said he abruptly, and lapsed into 
silence. 


They saw the moon grow dim in the west, 
and the rosy-tinted fingers of morning lift the 
curtain of day before they reached the railroad 
station. There was time for a few minutes’ 
rest before the train would come. Joe, putting 
her ticket in her hand, said gently: 


“T hope you may find him much better.” 


The girl looked up in his face, and in the 
cold of the morning felt so desolate and sad 
that parting with the good, kind friend who had 
helped her to reach her father a day sooner 
quite overcame her. Her lip trembled, her eyes 
filled with tears, and with the confidence of 
an innocent creature who has learned to lean 
upon the heart which had always been kind and 
gentle, she laid her head on his arm and wept. 


“You have been so good to me, Joe, and | 
haven't even thanked you—I haven’t even 
thanked you. There are no words—” 


The man looked down upon her with a sin- 
gular sensation gnawing at his heart. This beau- 
tiful, innocent creature was to pass out of his 
life forever—this confiding creature hiding her 
tears on his great rough sleeve. What an agony 
was in the thought! But he did not even press 
the little hand that lay in his; he only looked 
upon her with eyes of tenderness and said: 
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“It is nothing, absolutely nothing. Don’t think 
of thanks; only keep your courage up until you 
get home. I wish I could help you to bear that 
burden, for my shoulders are so broad and 
yours so very slight.” 


“You will call and see us, Joe, if ever you 
come to the Bay? Promise me that you will,’ 
said she, anxiously. 


He smiled sadly. 


“I may safely promise that | will call if 
ever | come to the Bay; but it is extremely im- 
probable that I ever shall.” 


“Oh, you do not mean to say that I shall 
never see you again, Joe—do you? [| can’t bear 
to think of it. It seems as if you were the 
dearest friend I ever had.” 

The man’s heart beat in heavy beats, his hand 
trembled a little, but the gentleman was stronger 
in him than the man; and he only said, “Per- 
haps some day we may meet again. I hope so.” 

In another moment the train was off, steaming 
upon the narrow canyon on its way across the 
Sierras, down into the Sacramento valley. 


V 


Three months after Arizona sat at the break- 
fast table clad in deepest mourning, her head 
buried in her. arm, and weeping bitterly. Her 
stepmother had just left the room, after reliev- 
ing her mind of much practical advice. Arizona 
could scarcely remember what it was all about, 
but it was something dreadful—something which 
added five years to her life. A letter had come 
from Aunt Susan telling that Joe—her Gentle- 
man Joe—had nearly killed a vaquero who had 
spoken disrespectfully of her. Felisia had said 
that she had disgraced the family as well as 
herself; that after such an escapade as she had 
indulged in—riding all night with that man—no 
one would be willing to marry her, perhaps not 
even Hank; that she ought to feel grateful if 
Hank would condescend to overlook it. As if 
this were not enough, she had added that she 
must marry; that as all her father’s property 
was in Felicia’s name, she was dependent on her 
bounty; that the property was so incumbered 
there was not more than enough to support one 
of them decently, and that a marriage with Hank 
was her only hope. 

With the perversity common to women, she 
hated Hank worse than ever, instead of being 
grateful to him for his magnanimity. She didn’t 
want any one to marry her. But how would she 
support herself? Felicia’s strong will had taken 
her home from her.. What was she to do to 
escape from this hateful place which was no 
longer home? Aunt Susan was kinder to her 
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than Felicia; but—there was Hank. Like all 
desperate women, she conceived many wild 
schemes which she knew to be utterly imprac- 
ticable. “Oh, if I were a boy,” she sobbed; 
“I'd go up to the winter valley and help Joe 
tend the cattle.” And then she wept still more 
bitterly as she realized what an impossibility 
it was to convert herself into a boy. 


Lifting her head trom the newspaper upon 
which she had been weeping unconsciously, she 
gave a hysterical laugh at the little lake of tears 
upon it, then looked intently at the printed 
words just underneath. It was an advertise- 
ment in the personal column. 


Wanted — Information regarding the 
death of Joseph Adams, who went to Cali- 
fornia in 1867, and was last heard from 
in Placer county in 1870. Any information, 
authentic or of hearsay, thankfully re- 
ceived. Address Mrs. J. L. Adams, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Her griefs were all forgotten. She fell into a 
brown study. “He cannot bridge over those 
twelve long years himself. It is impossible; but 
I can do it for him.” 


In a couple of weeks. Aunt Susan and Hank 
came to spend the winter with Felicia, and 
everything was taken for granted in regard to 
Arizona. But the girl showed signs of a men- 
tal struggle, being hemmed in upon every side, 
and vainly seeking for escape. One day, after 
about three or four weeks’ constant attention, 
Hank brought the matter to a point-blank issue. 


“| know I’m not fancy, like yer citified fellers, 
but I'd give ye every dollar I had in the world, 
Arizona, and work and slave for ye.” 


“O, I know, said the girl with a sigh; “you're 
a real good fellow, Hank. It isn’t that, it isn’t 
that! I don’t like these silly fops a bit better 
than you do. I can imagine a man, a noble, 
handsome gentleman, honest and _straightfor- 
ward—that’s the sort of man for my ideal.” 


“I hope I’m honest and straightforward—” 
began Hank. 


“Oh, yes, you’re honest enough, I suppose; 
but, to tell the truth, Hank, you are not the 
sort of complexion I like—” and she burst out 
laughing as she looked at him with his faded 
eyes. pale hair and mustache, and swarthy 
parched skin, while he turned and sullenly 
walked out of the room. 


It was only a hysterical laugh on Arizona’s 
part. She was curiously trying to analyze why 


she disliked Hank so intensely. When she said 


“‘a noble, handsome gentleman,” she knew at 
Continued on Page 66 


The Spirit of the West 


By A. J. FYNN 
“What is the Spirit of the West >” 


A stranger asked of me— 
“T’ve heard of it, among the hills 
And by the surging sea; 
I’ve heard of it, in city hall 
And at the cotter’s door, 
But ‘tis to me a dreamy thing, 
A phrase and nothing more.” 


How many others, we have met, 
With words no less sincere, 

Have questioned thus, as though it were 
A something vague or queer, 

Unmindful that, when earth was young 
And man ambitious grew, 


The spirit prompted him to leave 
The old and seek the new. 


It stirred the stagnant Orient, 
In far-famed days of yore, 

And patriarchal Abraham 
For sook the land of Ur; 

It touched the European coast, 
Swept o’er her mightiest sea, 
And bold Columbus found a home 

For greater liberty. 


Across the ocean, westward bound, 
The famous Mayflower went, 

To find, upon a foreign shore, 
Mankind more tolerant; 

With vision ever broadening, 
Men crossed mount, marsh and plain, 

And paused not till time’s newest West 
Reached earth’s unrivaled main. 


And so the Spirit of the West 
Moves forward with the sun, 

Rejoicing in great deeds achieved 
But finding tasks undone— 

It is that onward, upward call 
That speeds from shore to shore, 

Nor halts until the best is reached 

Or man shall be no more. 
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Lopside in China 


By ISABELLE D. HULL 


T a time when China is so prominently 
Al in the public eye, it is a joy to review a 

years visit to these very interesting 
people and country. 

China cannot stand still but must rise to the 
heights of her enlarged vision. She must rise 
in response to a long effort made by her en- 
lightened sons to do justice to her latent aspira- 
tions gathered in all these silent years. In 
common, she now experiences a ferment that 
must go on to its fulfillment until all the peoples 
of the world have taken up higher ideals and 
shaken off the shackles of ignorance and preju- 
dice. The consensus of opinions of those who 
know from experience, close observation, and 
direct contact, is a settled conviction of faith 
in her final triumph over this dissatished condi- 
tion of her people. The attitude of the Dis- 
armament Conference showed to the world that 
China was worthy of respect and consideration. 
This faith in her future shown by others will 
inspire and help in the uplift. We learn these 
things by personal contact and experience; 
when our faith is proven by good works our 
distrust vanishes. 

The City of Shanghai is very cosmopolitan, 
and a propitious place to study the changes that 
are taking place much more rapidly than we 
realize. It will soon be that the life there will 
assume the changes that have taken place in 
San Francisco in the last decade. That spirit 
of independence and democracy which displaces 
lines of distinction in the Chinese comes rapidly. 
The children of the second and third genera- 
tion are thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
Americanism. Old customs yield to up-to-date 
manners, and the distinctive Chinese has only 
his “face,” and is likely to lose that in Ameri- 
can aggressiveness. 

The spirit of change has been slow in assert- 
ing itself, but it surely comes. As a race they 
have a decided sense of justice; the following 
incident illustrates in a striking way this quality: 

The Chinese tailor, with his portable machine, 
is a great institution in Shanghai. He can be 
obtained for a small cost by the day to sew. 
His imitation or power to copy a pattern or 
carry out a design exactly is wonderful, but he 
has little initiative, and must be told how. It 
is a great disaster when he makes a mistake or 


“loses his face.” 


I employed a visiting tailor in Shanghai. He 
came confidently and did some good work which 


was to be copied from a pattern. I finally gave 
him a bell-shaped serge dress skirt to shorten; 
I expected him to fold up the bias hem. After 
telling him briefly that I wanted the skirt short- 
ened, I was called from the room, leaving much 
to his judgment. I wanted it shortened tem- 
porarily, intending to lengthen it again. When 
I returned to the sewing room he had cut off 
about four inches. In my surprise I said, “Why 
tailor you have spoiled my skirt!” he was 
greatly disturbed. On recovering his face he 
said, “Missy, me can fix Me can do. Me 
can take em home tonight.” I yielded, and 
when he returned next morning he had secured 
a piece of alpaca braid of the same shade, and 
with a paste or glue he had made a perfect fit. 
It looked neat and just as if the braid were 
used for a trimming. I accepted his reparation 
and found it both neat and serviceable. At the 
end of the week he would not accept his full 
pay, arguing that “Me spilum your skirt, me 
must pay.” A CHINAMAN’S HONOR IS HIS 
GREATEST BUSINESS ASSET. 


One of the most delightful days of this won- 
derful trip was spent in going to a mountain 
retreat of the missionaries. The day was per- 
fect. We procured Sedan chairs as we expected 
to climb to the top and the rickshaw was im- 
possible. Our coolies were in-fine mood. The 
scenery was beguiling, and we lost all thought 
of narrow stone steps and steep grades with the 
lilacs and honeysuckle and jessamine mingling 
their perfume which was wafted to us on the 
shimmering of the leaves of the bamboo. We 
forgot the sights, sounds and smells of bad 
sanitation and careless handling of the dead 
that shock us so often in China. 


When the coolie dropped the shaft from his 
tired shoulders, and in his pidgin English said, 
“Missy, topside all ‘ight,” we heartily concurred 
with him. 


On a houseboat trip wonderful opportunity 
was afforded to obtain a varied knowledge of 
boat life in China. Two unique specimens were 
the tub-boat and the cormorant boat. The 
former is what it’s name signifies—a veritable 
Diogenes tub-boat which was used to gather the 
buffalo horn nuts from under the water. 


A cormorant boatman became interested in 
us and came so near that we could see his little 
family inside, also the baby cormorants in their 
basket nests attached at intervals to the side 
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of the boat. In one of these nests were two 
little birds. The roost for the old birds were 
also attached to the boat. At our request the 
boatman made the cormorants fish. He gave 
them little prods with his bamboo rod; the 
birds would drop into the water, rustle in a 
duck-like fashion and come up with fish. They 
were relieved of them and forced to go again. 
A slipknot on a cord on the neck prevented 
them from swallowing. Both children and birds 
had come and gone in this boat life for genera- 
tions. “That happiness is from within,” is the 
lesson we learn from these simple, yet philo- 
sophical people. 

Further on we saw boatmen raking long 
bleached grass from the bottom of the lake. 
We imagined that it was food for the water 
buffalo. When we inquired “What use>”’ we 
were told it was for “chow.” 

While in the vicinity of Soochow we visited, 
what is claimed to be, the largest pagoda in the 
world. The pagoda purpose seems to be two- 
fold, either as a monument commemorating the 
virtue or munificence of some departed bene- 
factor, or as an agent of the “feng shui,” the 
genii of good and evil. As we climbed to the 
top of “Pei-Ize-Ta” we counted 235 steps. 
The height is 250 feet. The wheat fields and 
rice fields and tea farms, mulberry trees and 
lakes combined to make the view from the 
pagoda a wonderful panorama that fills a life- 
time with magnificent memories and impressions, 
taking in the homes, as it does, of five millions 
of human being. America’s opportunity fills us 
with wonder, love and praise. * * The pen- 
dulum swings. “God’s in His heaven, All’s right 
with the World.” 

Many short strolls were taken in the suburbs 
of Shanghai, venturing near the native villages 
many revelations of a domestic nature were 
gathered. At one place, a little girl-mother was 
caring for her baby brother, who sat in his 
high chair at a distance from his mother’s shop. 
At the approach of a foreigner in these sec- 
tions, every child darts to cover. When the 
little mother saw us she hid herself. We de- 
termined to test her loyalty, and approached the 
babe, when to our surprise, she dashed from 
her hiding place and made a personal attack 
upon us as she mistrusted our motive. Mother- 
like, she forgot herself in the protection of her 
charge. We sometimes could look down from 
the levees into a home. The picture was often 


very interesting and gave evidence of the life 
in the average home in China. 

We were interested in the farming and busi- 
ness life of these people, so thrifty and eminent 
in rearing poultry. Many fine breeds of chicken, 
geese and ducks came from the Orient. An in- 


teresting incident during our house-boat trip . 


was the appearance of a very peculiar nature 
in the canal ahead of us. There seemed a float- 
ing mass of life approaching, which proved to 
be hundreds of live ducks swimming toward us, 
and we turned aside to allow them to pass. We 
were told that they had been incubated many 
miles north of Shanghai, and were browsed and 
herded until they reached their destination when 
about three months old, and were marketed in 
the city. The Chinese claim to be the discover- 
ers of incubation. 


We find now and then a mention of the 
“Menace of the Open Door,” or a reference to 
the Yellow Peril. There are always some “‘see- 
ing things in the night,” but the spiritual force, 
the bond of life will remain, and we may learn 
a lesson from the Chinese in their patient wait- 
ing for centuries. The light is breaking through 
the Open Door, and as was explained to me by 
a missionary in China, giving her reason for 
accepting the service of a poor coolie to take 
her in her rickshaw through the snow and ice 
with chapped, bleeding legs—‘‘It is the only 
way we can reach them. We never come in 
contact with them in any other way. It is 
through service that our work is accomplished.” 
The last war taught us this lesson. 

To allow this spirit to die unused would be a 
great spiritual waste in experience, opportunity 
and duty. We-stand at the bar of history for 
judgment, for the use we make of this oppor- 
tunity—unique and momentous. All thinking 
people today realize that future civilization de- 
pends on enlightened, humane education, not 
upon dreadnaughts nor politicians, leagues nor 
kings nor princes, but upon the education of 
the children of the world. Abroad the outlook 
must be widened. The efficient missionary must 
go on with his work, the leaders of finance, 
manufacturing and other interests must engage 
our people in doing their might to lighten each 
other’s burdens, to instill higher ideals, and 
make a great drive to hasten the day when all 


shall believe in the eternal verities. 


“God’s in His heaven 
All’s right with the world.” 
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The Youth of Monsieur Partsot 


By RALPH DYER 


able woman,” observed Ravelet; the jew- 
eler, setting down his glass of cognac and 
directing an admiring glance toward the 
cashier’s desk just inside the entrance to the 
cafe Moulin. 

“She is remarkably fat, if that is what you 
mean,” Parisot responded, as he allowed his 
gaze to rest frowningly upon the widow 
Moulin’s portly figure. The latter, looking up 
suddenly from her task of making change, 
smiled expansively at him. Parisot scowled 
and hastily returned to his brandy. Behind 
his glasses Ravelet’s little black eyes twinkled 
with appreciation. 

“Come, come, my friend,” he protested, “you 
surely are not going to remain a bachelor all 
your life. The widow is not a Venus, I grant 
you. But she will make an excellent wife. 
Besides, if you marry her, your income will be 
assured.” 

“I do not intend to marry for money,” Par- 
isot said, curtly. The jeweler stared at him 
in amazement. 

“For what else, then?” he demanded. “You 
earn a bare living writing for the Temps. And 
—forgive me if | remind you of it, Aristide— 
you are no longer a young man.” 

“A man is as young as he feels,” Parisot 
tfirmed, stoutly reiterating an old, old plati- 
tude, “and I feel like a boy of twenty.” He 
passed a hand over his firm pink jowl, happy 
in the assurance that it looked fully as well as 
it felt. Then, with a little smile of satisfaction, 
he glanced down at the close-fitting, well pressed 
trousers. Thank Heaven, he could still wear 
clothes that didn’t make him look like a pro- 
vincial shopkeeper! 

“See here, Parisot,” Ravelet broke in sud- 
denly upon the journalist’s meditation, “I give 
you a week to marry the widow!” 

“Pouf!”’ Parisot rose to his feet in disgust. 
“The cognac is going to your head, Ravelet. 
Come, let us get some air.” At the cashier's 
desk they stopped to settle their bill. The 
widow Moulin beamed on them in her happi- 
est manner. 

“Good evening, messieurs! A fine night! 
How did you find those new spice cakes? Yes, 
I made them myself—especially for you.” And 
she winked atrociously at Parisot. He stared 
at her and felt vaguely dissatisfied. He wished 


Tee my dear Parisot, she is a remark- 


she wouldn’t put on so much rouge—or arrange 
her mass of coal black hair so carelessly. And 
that black dress with gaudy, sea green sequins 
—why couldn’t it have been cut so as to expose 
less of madame’s ample bosom? He was thank- 
ful when, at last, Ravelet dragged him out into 
the Rue Lazare. At the next corner, however, 
the two parted company. 


Parisot, on the way to the pension where he 
lived, stopped at a flower stand in the Boule- 
vard du Montparnasse and purchased a sprig 
of lilac for his buttonhole. 


“Ah!” he exclaimed, inhaling the fresh sweet- 
ness of the flower, “I wonder if this little sprig 
of lilac comes from Vernay. In all France there 
are no ‘lilacs like those which come from 
Vernay—.” He paused abruptly, conscious of 
a sudden rush of blood in his cheeks. Borne 
on the swift wings of Memory a vivid scene 
from out of the past came sweeping into his 
brain. An old garden in Vernay, moonlight— 
he, Parisot, and a slender, fair haired girl. They 
were standing near the lilac hedge, the opulent 
purple and white blossoms brushing against 
their cheeks. The man, very stupidly and awk- 
wardly, had broken the news of his departure 
for Paris. Helene had received the news 
quietly enough. But she was passionately cer- 
tain that she would never marry any one except 
Parisot. If they could not be married at once 
then she would wait—years, if necessary. Par- 
isot winced. What a brute he had been to so 
completely forget her! Why, even now, she 
might be waiting for him. Well, there could 
be no harm in learning the truth. Tomorrow 
he would go to Vernay. 


The next day Parisot, squeezed into one of 
the stuffy, overcrowded compartments of the 
suburban train, wondered how time had dealt 
with Helene. Not harshly, he felt sure. And 
later, as he trudged along an old, familiar road, 
he pictured to himself a tall, graceful woman 
with soft hair and bewitching smile. 


When he reached the grey stone house where 
Helene had lived he did not go to the front 
entrance. Instead he crept around to the little 
gate in the garden wall. But there he stopped 
short, appalled by the scene before his eyes. 
In place of the once trim garden there was 
a profusion of weeds and uncut grass. Noisy 
children were playing under the neglected lilac 
hedge. A woman, with her broad back to 
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Parisot, was industriously hanging out some 
clothes. 

“Pardon me, madame,” Parisot began, un- 
certainly, “I am looking for Mademoiselle 


Helene Fanchard—” 


The woman swung around, her red hands rest- 
ing against her hips. 

“IT am Helene Fanchard,” she said, grinning 
at him. “At any rate, | was—until I changed 
my name to Madame Doucet.” 


“You!”’ gasped Parisot. And he stared fool- 
ishly at her. It was incredible—ghastly. Little 
Helene—this mountain of flesh! No, no, there 
was some mistake. This red faced creature 
with the rasping voice was not his old sweet- 
heart. 

“IT know what you are thinking,” the woman 
remarked bitterly as she noted his expression. 
“I’m not much like the Helene Fanchard of 
twenty years ago. 'Well, monsieur, one can’t 
always raise a family and keep one’s figure. 
At that, I’m as good looking as most women 
of my age!” Parisot repressed a smile. There, 
at least, was a touch of the old Helene—that 
pathetic bit of conceit. 

“And who might you be, 
Madame Doucet inquired, suddenly. 

“Aristide Parisot,” he replied, with just the 
right touch of dignity. 

“You—Parisot>” The woman burst into a 
coarse laugh. ‘“‘No, no, I can’t believe it. Why, 
then, you've grown fat—” 

“Nothing of the sort!” Parisot bristled, in- 
dignantly. 

“And those little wrinkles about your eyes,” 
Helene went on, relentlessly, “they do not be- 
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long to Aristide—’’ But the man had departed, 
angrily slamming the wicket after him. All the 
way back to Paris he smarted under her flaunt- 
ing criticism. The impudent baggage! How 
dared she insinuate that he was fat—and wrin- 
kled! It was a preposterous lie, of course— 
the malicious taunt of a disillusioned woman. 
It was not until he had made an impersonal ex- 
amination of himself in his mirror that Parisot 
came to a somewhat reluctant conclusion. Con- 
found it, he reasoned, there was more than a 
grain of truth in the woman's assertion after all! 

“Truly, my dear Parisot, she is a remarkable 
woman, observed Ravelet. And between ‘sips 
of his cognac the jeweler cast warm, appraising 
glances. at the widow Moulin. Parisot, too, 
looked at her with a fresh interest. She was 
not fat, he decided—merely plump in a pleasing 
way. Besides, he did not care for thin women. 
They were apt to be fickle. 

The widow had dressed her hair differently 
and it was becoming. And that black dress— 
did Ravelet notice how admirably it set off her 
white skin? Yes, madame was certainly at- 
tractive. And beside a certain lady of Parisot’s 
acquaintance she was a paragon of beauty. 

“Well, my friend,”” Ravelet proposed when the 
meal was over, “what do you say to an evening 
at the Comedie Francaise >” 

Parisot smiled and shook his head. 

“You must excuse me,” he said. “Tonight 
I have a more important engagement.” And the 
widow Moulin, had she chanced to glance in 
his direction at that particular moment, would 
have been rewarded with one of Parisot’s most 
enchanting smiles. 


Trans formation 
By ARTHUR W. ATKINSON 


Through the burning sand 


Of a desert land, 


A silver river flows, 
Breeding life on either hand, 
Singing as it goes. 


The flowers upspring, 

The thrushes sing; 

Rich verdure crowns the shore; 
Toil’s lilting hammers ring; 
Life’s cup, with Joy, runs o’er! 
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Lhe Desert Afterglow 


Indian Legend 
By LUCIAN M. LEWIS 


God took the gold from the sunset, 
A softer light from the moon, 
The scarlet and pink from the rainbow, 
The blue from a night in June. 
The fiery red from a comet, 
A gleam from the great North-star, 
The purple and rose from the sunrise, 
The white from a cloud afar; 
Then, blending those exquisite colors, 
When the sun was sinking low, 
He scattered it over the desert— 


Man called it the Afterglow. 


Glamour 
By RICHARD BAKER THOMAS 
HAT a flood of thoughts surge around 


this small word. It is the magic film 
Nature gives our mental vision, converting 
commonplace objects into things of beauty. It 
is that which makes Susan’s plain face angelic 
in the eyes of her ardent swain; it is that which 
converts a pile of ruins, otherwise a blot on the 
fair lanscape, into the home of romance, con- 
juring up legends of fair dames and brave 
knights in the old days of chivalry. It is the 
blessed gift which prevents our seeing a multi- 
tude of things in our daily life in their bare ugli- 
ness, throwing over them a halo of poetry and 
music. Imagine life seen through analytic eyes! 
Thanks, O Goddess Nature, for this gift, that 


makes life really worth the living. 
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Lhe Farallones 
By NINA MAY 


Standing out in the spume and spray, 
Swept by the winds from ocean caves, 
The Farallones, from ramparts gray, 
Flash signal lights across the waves. 
Sentinel of the Western Gate, 
That portal to a land of gold, 
Old as the seas, they watch and wait, 
The prows that pass with laden hold. 


What alien ships, what argosies, 
From mystic ports of old Cathay, 
What rovers of the seven seas, 
This way have passed through spume and 
spray! 
Guarding, lone, in the western seas, 
Where wide and free the billows sweep, 
Where far winds croon their litanies— 
There, Farallones their vigils keep. 
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Giants Under the Giant Trees 


By BELLE WILLEY GUE 


HE forest had been very quiet all the 
morning, even the wind was still; so still 
that the leaves scarcely rustled, but clung 
limply, and silently, to the branches of the trees. 
As the day advanced clouds could be seen 
moving darkly across the sky, and, after a little 
while, a light breeze sprung up; after that 
a sort of sibilant whispering could be heard, all 
through the woodland, as if the trees were talk- 
ing with each other. 


A group of forest giants, growing near to- 
gether, had formed a little open space beneath 
them, and this space was encircled by a fringe 
of low bushes that had grown up outside of the 
deep shadow that was, even at noon-time, under 
the mighty trees. 


The dried leaves that carpeted the little open 
space had not been disturbed by any foot-fall for 
many hours; the place seemed to be pregnant 
with primitive peace; the solitude was profound. 


Suddenly the forest aisles were filled with a 
loud, resounding roar that seemed to reverber- 
ate, back and forth, to and from the very clouds 
themselves. As the sound approached the little 
open space it echoed, and re-echoed, so that 
it seemed to be repeated many times. 


After a short silence some of the encircling 
bushes were pushed apart so that a shaggy face, 
lighted up by a pair of wide-open. ciuel, yellow 
eyes, appeared between them. Soon, an im- 
mense and agile paw thrust itself through the 
bushes. pushing them a little farther apart; 
as it did so. this paw was auickly followed by 
its mate, and then a long, lithe body bounded 
into the open space. For a few tense moments 
the cougar stood there, glaring fiercely in every 
direction, while his strong, whip-like tail lashed 
his sides and twisted its tufted end over his 
bristling back. As if he had sufficiently sized 
up the situation. he took a few stealthy steps 
forward, then with one great paw lifted from 
the ground. he storned in an attitude of keen 
attention; he held his head high. and cunned 
his short, blunt ears. while all the muscles of his 
nervous, tawny bedy were taut and ready for 
instant action; all at once he stiffened. and 


Something large and c'umsy was evidently 
moving, slowly and carefully. among the trees. 
As the creature neared the little elade the 
cougar flattened himself and crept alone, with 
the soft fur that covered his belly brushing the 


ground, until he was partially concealed by the 
overhanging bushes that were opposite to the 
direction from which the living object was. ap- 
proaching. His nose was between his great; flat 
paws; the strong, sharp claws of which kept 
working back and forth, in and out of their 
velvety sheaths; as the noise drew nearer he 
raised his hips so that he stood up on his hind 
feet, while he still crouched down, in front; 
his body began to sway, evenly and almost 
rhythmically, while his lips were skinned back 
from his powerful teeth in a sort of leering, 
silent snarl. 


The newcomer did not hesitate, but made 
straight for the little open space beneath the 
giant trees, with lumbering, yet not uncertain 
tread. He jammed his way through the en- 
circling fringe of bushes, breaking many little 
twigs and branches as he passed. When his 
immense, grizzled head had pushed its way 
through the leafy barrier, the expression on his 
broad, furry face was one of mild curiosity, 
combined with unsophisticated bewilderment; 
with awkward, shuffling steps he started to walk 
across the little glade, intent, to all appearances, 
upon something that was beyond it; he did not 
seem to see the great cat, crouching there be- 
neath the bushes. 

As the bear advanced, the cougar’s eyes kept 
closing until, at last, they were but narrow, 
shining slits in his ferocious and forbidding 
face; his tail quivered sinuously and his whole 
body trembled with suppressed excitement; the 
hair at the back of his neck and all along his 
spine stood up, bristling with fury. 

When the newcomer was within a few feet of 
the one who had entered the little glade in ad- 
vance of him, the latter, with a wild scream of 
blood-thirsty rage, flung himself upon him, 
hurtling through the air like a living, vibrant 
volley thrown from a catapult; he landed 
squarely on the broad back of the huge creature 
who, up to that moment, had been tmbling 
good-naturedly across the little open space that 
was beneath the giant trees. 


Adjusting himself unconsciously to the im- 
pact the bear stood for a few tense seconds 
perfectly still; then, as the cougar’s claws kept 
sinking deeper and deeper into his hide, he 
tried to dislodge him by the simple method of 
shaking him off. Although the great cat was, 
without doubt, much disturbed by the violent 
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oscillations that took place beneath him, he did 
not release his hold, but, snarling and spitting, 
clung even more closely than he had before to 
the position he had taken; at the same time he 
sunk his long, sharp teeth into the fleshy part 
of the huge head that was under his own. 

Up to this time the bear had evinced his 
resentment of the attack that had been made 
upon him by giving vent to deep, protesting 
growls; but as the stinging pain at the back of 
his neck increased, he sent forth a scream of 
agony combined with a cry of rage. The tow- 
ering trees, together with the dense underbrush 
surrounded the natural arena, magnified and 
made more horrible this hoarse, terrific sound; 
the cougar, raising his head for an instant, 
answered the challenge by giving utterance to 
a high-pitched, piercing and defant yell. 

Realizing the futility of the efforts he had 
been making and suffering intensely, the bear 
tried to rid himself of his assailant by putting 
his own nose close to the ground, and clawing 
at the creature on his back with his muscular 
and heavily armored forepaws. The cougar, 
however, moved too quickly for his poorly 
directed blows to be effective, so that he only 
scratched and aggravated his already furious 
foe. Writhing in agony, almost blinded by the 
blood that poured over his face, he lifted his 
head and attempted to disembowel his tormentor 
by ripping him open with the claws of one of 
his powerful hind feet. Only the remarkable 
agility of the great cat saved him from this 
onslaught, for as he slid his lithe body away 
from the long, sharp weapons with which one 
of the bear’s huge feet was armed, the latter 
placed that foot upon the ground and dug at 
him with the claws of the other one. 

Weakened by the loss of blood but strung 
up to a high state of nervous energy, the bear 
charged, with almost manical fury, back and 
forth across the carpet of thickly strewn dried 
leaves, upon which bright red spots were be- 
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ginning to appear. He tried to scrape the 
cougar from his back against the underbrush 
that edged the little open space, but instinctive- 
ly, with desperate tenacity, his enemy clung to 
him, making great slits in his tough hide with 
his claws and tearing at his flesh with his cruel, 
sharply pointed teeth. 

The cougar, being almost entirely free from 
injury, would probably have overcome the un- 
wieldy creature he had attacked but for the fact 
that the latter, either as a last resort or because 
he was wild with pain and fear, threw himself 
against the trunk of one of the giant trees in 
such a manner that the cougar was wedged in 
between the tree and the bulky body of his foe. 

The bear, with all his remaining strength, 
pushed resolutely back, bracing his feet against 
some of the criss-crossed roots of the tree that 
protruded above the ground. 

The great cat tried to extricate himself by 
inflicting further injuries upon the object of 
his venomous hatred; but, although he lacerated 
the wounds he had already made, the bear did 
not shrink away from him, having gone beyond 
being spurred into action. 

At length the cougar, crushed, as it were, 
‘between the upper and the nether millstones,” 
gasping for breath, began slowly to release his 
hold. 

As soon as the bear felt the muscles of his 
torturer relax he rolled over, so that he was 
face to face with him; throwing his strong fore- 
legs around the feebly resisting body of his 
recent antagonist with a mighty effort he raised 
himself so that he sat upon his haunches, with 
the cougar hugged close to his breast. 

When the huge, furry bulk finally toppled 
over, the dead body of the great cat was be- 
neath it and the only sound that was heard in 
the little open space beneath the giant trees was 
the heavy labored breathing of the bear, as he 
lay exhausted upon the blood-bespattered carpet 
of dried leaves. 


By MYRON RAY CLARK 


When the fog drifts down like a cold, gray ghost, 

And the course lies in on a stern, black coast; 

When lights are smothered and the whistle 
blows— 

That’s a heartbreak hour—as your sailor knows. 


When the breakers grind like the jaws of death, 
And the wind dies down to a sobbing breath; 

A bulk looms ageam and then fades away— 
Then’s the time your sailorman lears to pray. 
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Reflected Joys 
By MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT 


Shall we ever learn to know 
Love and happiness are best 
And that life will sweeter be 
When, with love’s delight, ’tis blest; 
That, in greed and selfishness, 
No real happiness we'll find, 
And we'll only feel real joy 
In e’er being good and kind. 


Joy we give to others’ lives 

Is reflected in our own, 
Bringing greatest happiness 

That our souls have ever known. 
Smiles, upon another’s face, 

That our loving deeds have brought, 
Bring us all the joys of life, 

Of which cur dear Saviour taught. 


Let us then be giving joy 

To help brighten others’ lives, 
And much happier we'll be 

Than the person who just strives 
To be gaining for himself 

Selfish pleasures of this life, 
Never caring if he stirs 

Up greed’s selfish, evil strife. 


In the Wake of the City 


By FELIX FLUEGEL 
Flashes of light 


Penetrating the heavy atmosphere 

Of a gray winter night. 

The plaintive cries of outbound ferries, 
The clatter of hurrying feet, 

Shrill voices resonant. 

What strange, incongruous discords 
Crying through the night! 
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Lhe Home of Prof. Fogg 


By NELLIE RAY COMBS 


PON a lofty eminence overlooking the 
Pacific, impregnable almost as a fortress, 
stands the home of Prof. Fogg, alone in 
the grandeur of isolation and gloom. For miles 


around no other human habitation greets the 
eye, and only one road leads to the city. 


This unique situation was sought out by the 
Professor, by whom also the house was planned. 
It was not a bungalow or Swiss chalet, but to 
all external: appearances a near approach to 
an old English castle. An architect would so 
classify it. In fact, that was what the Professor 
called it, and he should know, having vacated 
his chair at the University long enough 
to consult architectyral plans with which he 
combined original designs. And the result was 
a success from the Professor’s standpoint, ideal 
for the culture of germs and the study of bac- 
teria unmolested. He therefore resigned his 
position altogether in order to devote more time 
to writing articles on bacteriology. His scien- 
tific researches had already covered him with 
renown as with a garment. He had many ad- 
mirers for his depth of learning, pollywog ten- 
dencies and varied accomplishments. Yet, not a 
few there were who sneeringly remarked that 
had the Professor known less he would have 
been more useful to society; that a good 
mechanic had been spoiled by the propagation 
of things undesirable, and as a cabinet. maker 
he could have. rivaled Chippendale any day. 
Thus to his. efficiency along so many lines was 
clearly traceable the fact that Prof. Fogg was a 
failure—lack of concentration. scattered forces. 
However, be that as it may, the home of Prof. 
Fogg stands as a, monument to his scientific 
genius. 


To all lovers of the sublime there is nothing 
more entrancing ‘than the ever restless Pacific, 
and to the imaginative an inspiration grand and 
unutterable. Thus in a transport more of heaven 
than of earth, a young girl viewed the mighty 
ocean from the Professor’s observatory. sur- 
rounded by climbing vines forming a canopy 
of green above her head. Ever blooming roses 
twined their graceful tendrils about the railing, 
interlacing and drooping in many hues of bud 
and blossom. 

A balmy breeze stirred’ the graceful foliage 
of two huge pepper trees that stood like lofty 
sentinels on either side of the gate guarding 


the entrance to Solitude, the name of the 
Professor’s home. Nestling at their base a mass 
of golden poppies extended, forming borders 
to the cement path leading to the front door. 
Thus was prominence given to the national 
flower, well chosen. A geranium hedge on 
either side of the house made homelike the 
structure, while varied shades of nasturtiums 
clamored in profusion over the garden wall. 
Thus was beauty combined with utility, bearing 
mute evidence to the fact that another’s taste 
had been consulted besides the Professor’s own. 

Upon this particular afternoon the Professor 
leaned idly against the railing surrounding the 
observatory, enjoying the fresh sea breeze tem- 
nered by the warmth and glow of an April sum. 
But it was not the beauty of the fandscape or 
glory of the sea that engrossed his thoughts, as 
admiringly he watched the varying expression 
of the white robed girl, the one sweetheart of 
his life, and bride of a few months. Occasion- 
ally he would lift his glass and take a wide 
sweeping view of the surrounding territory. 
Looking down the road with vision keen as if 
expecting intrusion. | 


“Ah!” said the girl, drawing near, “you are 
for the once, more a watchman on the tower 
and less an Agassiz.” 3 

“A horseman!” he cried, abruptly leaping to 
his. feet. ““Go, Octavia, my love: you must 
not be seen.” With a few more words of 
weighty import delivered as he hastened to 
descend, the Professor was soon upon _ solid 
ground, ambling leisurely to the gate. Reclin- 
ing thereon he again lifted his glass. Looking 
far to the west a solitary rider could be seen 
cantering briskly along the highway leading 
directly to Solitude. As the man neared the 
gate the Professor arose from his apparent 
scrutiny of a shrub at his feet, and at a glance 
took his cue from the stranger’s appearance. 

Soldierly in bearing, with all the deadly equip- 
ment thereof. he seemed a very Hercules ip 
strength. Tall, with a well proportioned mus- 
cular frame. eyes black and face almost as tan 
as the khaki suit he wore. With what seemed 
unbecoming haste he dismounted and salaamed 
in far eastern style. Fogg responded with an af- 
fable salutation. 

“May I claim the shelter of your roof for a 
little rest>’’ said the stranger. “I have had a 
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long ride and am very tired and thirsty, as 1s 
also my horse.” 

“Certainly,” replied the Professor, “hospital- 
ity is my long suit, partly because of my isola- 
tion here, but principally I trust from less selfish 
motives,” leading the way to the house as he 
talked. 

“Be seated,” he said upon entering, placing 
a chair beside a table upon which late editions 
of some leading newspapers were spread. Plac- 
ing a glass of clear, cold water beside the 
stranger, he then produced from a corner cup- 
board a bottle of wine and proceeded to fill two 
glasses—for be it known this story is laid in 
1915 “B. P.,” which means “before prohibition” 
—passing one to the stranger with the remark: 

“Let us drink, friend, to our mutual welfare 
and better acquaintance. My name is Fogg, 
late of the University.” 

With an appropriate expression of thanks 
the stranger responded with a toast in which 
there was no mistaking the friendliness, stating 
that his name was Frost and that he had but 
lately arrived from India. 

“This is certainly superior wine,” he added 
as he emptied his glass. 

“Yes,” said Fogg, “I am a native son, and 
take great pride in home productions. I have 
my own small vineyard and superintend, and 
sometimes assist in the making. The best way 
in the world to reduce the high cost of living 
and introduce luxuries along with the necessities 
of your table, is to produce what you consume. 
And it is wonderful how little earth is necessary 
to actually make a living on. But really I am 
thoughtless as loquacious, forgetting in my de- 
sire to talk that wine, however good, is not 
all sufficient for a hungry man.” 

“Thank you, but I am not hungry,” said 
Frost. ‘“‘Get no food for me.” 

Fogg had arisen, glancing out the window 
as he did so. 

“A machine is coming this way,” he an- 
nounced. 

Frost hastily arose, looked out and ex- 
claimed: 

“They are officers, after me. I should have 
confided in you, then I feel sure you would 
protect me.” 

A scrutinizing glance in the man’s face and 
Fogg said: 

“I will protect you and hear your story 
later. Follow me.” Touching a panel a few 
feet from where he stood, a neat little room 
was disclosed. 

“Enter and make yourself comfortable. You 
are safe here.” 


“My horse!” cried Frost. 


“Never mind your horse; I will. take care 
of him.” 

Fogg then walked out to the gate. The of. 
ficers, two in number, stopped their car and at 
once made known their quest. 

“Yes,” said Fogg, “a man of that description 
did enter my house, but I had no idea he was a 
fugitive.” 

“Of course not, but where is he now? That 
looks like the horse he was riding.” 

“It is,” said Fogg, “and he can not be very 
far from here. I gave him a drink and bought 
this horse. He was short of cash and inquired 
the way to the nearest railroad station. | 
directed him to a path through this grove here,” 
indicating direction by a wave of his hand. 

“So near and yet so far,’ said one of the 
officers. 

Noting their hesitation, Fogg said, “If you 
gentlemen think by any chance the man could 
be concealed about my house or grounds you 
are at liberty to search. Go in and proceed 
with your duty, I will join you as soon as | 
give this horse some water.” 

“Allow me to accompany you,” said one of 
the officers, while the other entered the house. 

“That’s a fine horse,” said the limb of the 
law. 

“Yes,” said Fogg, “I hope that scamp didn’t 
steal him. In that case I’d lose both money and 
horse.” 

“It’s more than probable he did,” was the 
reply, and he proceeded to enlighten Fogg re- 
garding their quarry. 

“A murderer!” cried Fogg. “I’d never have 
believed it.” 

“Of course not; but then one never knows 
anybody.” A statement Fogg thought correct 
from a general viewpoint 

us conversing they returned to the house, 
where the officer announced that he had com- 
pleted his search and was satisfied that the 
culprit was tramping through the grove to the 
station. 

“It strikes me,” said the least talkative of 
the two, “that if we hurry we may catch him 
before he boards the train..” | 

“That’s so,” the other agreed. 

Then followed directions as to an outlet to 
the big road which they all agreed was long and 
complicated enough. 

As they were starting Fogg bethought him 
of his wine, a thing of which he was par- 
ticularly proud. 

“See here, gentlemen, if you will promise not 
to think me trying maliciously to detain you, 
I'd like to have you try my make of wine,” 
producing bottles and rinsing glasses as he 
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spoke. Whatever they thought was passed over 
in the satisfaction of the clear sparkle and glow 
of the unexpected treat, dispatched with gusto. 
Thanking the Professor, they each seized a 
cigar and hastened out to their machine. Fogg 
watched them ride off with evident relief mir- 
rored in a blank smile. 

“We forgot to tell you,” called back one 
of the officers, “there is a one thousand dollar 
reward offered for Frost’s capture. If through 
any chance he should return, manage to keep 
him and notify us.” 

“Certainly,” replied Fogg, adding under his 
breath as the machine dashed away, “I will 
use my own judgment about that.” 

Touching the concealed panel in the smooth 
surface of the wall, an opening revealed the 
secret chamber of its occupant.. Seated upon 
a chintz-covered couch with eyes blazing with 
the fury of a fiend incarnate, Frost stared un- 
compromisingly as his supposed captor. 

“The reward is yours, Prof. Fogg. A fair 
exchange for the broken life of a mere bundle 
of blood and bones.” 

“What rubbish you talk, my friend,” said 
Fogg soothingly. “I am not your betrayer by 
any means; have lied like a dog to save you 
from those men.” 

Momentarily the flash of anger died from his 
eyes, rekindling with a thought— 

“But the reward; you did not know of it 
until they were leaving, then it was too late to 
go back on your statements. No, "twere easier 
to act upon the suggestion of the fugitive re- 
turning. Well, in the fastness of this room 
I am at your mercy. It is worse than the county 
jail for security. As for my horse, do not let 
them swindle you out of him. The noble beast 
belongs to a friend of mine. It would get him 
in bad if they discovered that he assisted me. 
The scoundrel would get another owner for the 
horse, knowing that he would never dare come 
forth and claim him. Therefore#1 insist that 
if you must give him up learn all you can about 
the claimant, so if the clouds should ever clear 
that now lower darkly over my head, some 
lively prosecutions would follow in the turning 
of the tables. That horse is called Salem. He 
is intelligently responsive to his name, and will 
pay no heed to any other.” 

“I am glad you told me this,” said Fogg, seat- 
ing himself. “I shall keep the fact to myself, 
and if any one calls for him, it will be one 
way by which to trap their claim.” 

“You are right, it will,” said Frost, in a tone 
more natural. “It is an immense relief to me 
that you are caring for the animal.” 

“Never fear for his comfort and safety. But 


then, Mr. Frost, it depends altogether upon you 
whether Salem is to be under my care. You 
are a free man, just as free as before you came 
under my roof.” 

‘“‘D—n free, with a price upon my head dead 
or alive! How long do you suppose I'd be at 
liberty if I once left the shelter of your roof, 
walking or riding it would not matter, now that 
I have been traced this far. No, friend, I sur- 
render to you. There is my defense,” waving 
his hand toward the corner where his warlike 
implements reposed. “Take them out of my 
sight. Notify the authorities and tell them 
you have disarmed me. It will show up brave 
in print for you. Besides you have befriended 
me and I| want you to have that reward. Indian- 
like, I can appreciate and never forget a kind- 
ness." 

“See here, Frost, | did not earn my money 
by trafic in human beings. I am not such a 
good man myself that I need consign a fellow 
mortal to prison. All I need to do, and all 
any other man needs to do is to turn the light 
of investigation in upon his own soul and see 
if his integrity could stand alone when once 
society tears to shreds his protecting mantle of 
respectability. ‘It is hard for an empty bag to 
stand upright.’ No, Frost, you have the protec- 
tion of my roof, my silence until such time as 
you can safely leave. And that you may not 
feel yourself a prisoner | will show you how to 
get out, thereby convincing you of my trust 
in your integrity. You can ot exit by the way 
you entered. It takes another sliding panel for 
that. See?” And a touch revealed another 
opening near the corner. 


“I had this room constructed with a view to 
using it for my experiments,” continued the 
Professor. “Away in here I could not be dis- 
turbed. I have not as yet put it to that use, 
though I do come here sometimes to study.” 


“Wonderful! But why not the same exit as 
entrance?” 


“There is a reason unnecessary to explain,” 
said the Professor, loftily, thinking about the 
two sized holes cut for the Newton big and little 
cats. 


“Forgive my impertinence, friend, and allow 
me to thank you for your kindness. I think 
this the most unique little room I was ever in, 
and I have an idea that it is to prove a heaven 
to me.” 


“A haven, at any rate, a haven of rest and 
security. But I must now go out and see about 
our evening meal. You must be near fam- 
ished. Here are some papers with which to 
entertain yourself while waiting. The fact is, 
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Frost, I have read casually about your lively 
escapade and feel sure there are extenuating 
circumstances back of that ugly charge of mur- 
der.” | 

“Tl killed a man,” flashed Frost, “but I am 
no murderer. There is a vast difference between 
‘a justified killing and a murder.” 

“{ knew there were two sides to the case,” 
said Fogg. 


“Usually there is, but my case is a box with 
four sides, particulars of which I will tell you 
as soon as you are at liberty to hear.” 


“That’s all right, but in the meantime calm 
yourself,” said Fogg, passing from the room, 
and leaving the guest to ponder the something 
familiar about his hust. The Professor soon re- 
turned with the cheerful announcement: 


“Dinner is ready to-serve; come, friend.” 
Frost responded with alacrity, and was soon 
partaking of ‘a bountiful repast, so superior in 
‘quality as to call forth the compliment: “You 
certainly have a good cook.” 
“Yes,” was the smiling reply, 
is also my cook—at present.” 
“Excellent,” ejaculated Frost, 
know you had a family.” 


“Only a daughter. She shares my Solitude..”’ 


. “Then I. do not wonder that you find life 
not only bearable but delightful in this _pic- 
turesque spot.” 

“We do,.and think it is a veritable Eden, 
in which I trust.no snakes will ever enter. Have 
something more, Mr. Frost >” 

“No. thank you, I have fared sumptuously,” 
returning to his room as he spoke. 

Soon thereafter Fogg entered and found Frost 
seated upon his cot with his head resting upon 
his hands in a thoughtful attitude. 
“Cheer up, friend,”’ he said kindly, 
cometh one in my private sanctum.’ 

“To me it is a sanctuary,” said Frost, “and 
a gift of the gods this privilege to worship 
in it. But, friend, while I am truly grateful 
I can not help but wonder what the end will 
be. This seclusion leads nowhere. and yet 
‘to stir beyond the threshold would doubtless 
lead to a prison cell, or perhaps’ an ignominious 
death.” 

“We must study up some way to circumvent 
that disaster. It can be done, it must be done. 
but in a way I at present know not of. But I 
hope soon to able to advise you.” 

A bell, clear and insistent, sounded near. 
Fogs hastily arose, saying: 

“Everything is here to make you comfortable 
for the night. If I do not see you again before 


“my daughter 


I did not 


as be- 


-with a reinforcement came back. 
‘ally indignant, but they: had orders that had to 


morning, turn in when you choose, set your 
mind at rest and be happy,” closing the door 
securely as he passed out... 

With a shade of anxiety upon his features 
Frost resumed his painful train of thought. Soon 


the tramp of many feet and sound of voices 


aroused him from his reverie. Hastily he arose 
with the mental cry: 
“My God, the officers seein!” 

In a quiver of excitement he listened as the 
heavy tread jarred dismally the walls of his 
retreat, against which they beat and thumped 
with canes in an effort to make good their 
search. They passed on to other rooms, doors 
banged and walls thumped. Stairs were as- 
cended and descended, until at last the sounds 
grew fainter, finally lost in the distance. Silence 
resumed its sway. Frost listened, listened in- 


-tently, but hearing nothing, from nervcus ex- 


haustion;took a seat. Then from a recumbent 
position on the: couch he still listened. But 
unbroken silencesreigned supreme. It seemed 
the very air was charged with a deadly, op- 
pressive calm. Even the windmill was quiet, 


-and the roar of the mighty deep afar off. Mer- 


cifully he at last fell asleep, arousing only 
wher the dawn of another day was abroad in 


the Jand. 


The events of the night before were recalled 
with a mighty rush, and to his listening ears 
there came the grateful roar of. the ocean and 
dash of surf breaking upon the rocks. Grate- 
fully he arose and set abcut as neat a toilet 
as. possible under the circumstances, wonder- 
ing vaguely if the Professor’s daughter would 
be at the breakfast table. He had not long to 
speculate upon the matter. A welcome tap 
upon the panel, followed by the genial “Pro- 
fessor himself, then greetings and pleasantnies 
ensued. 

“Was sorry to night,” said 
the Professor, “but ithe -truth is: those fellows 
I was natur- 


be obeyed.” 

“Certainly,” said Frost, “I thought at times 
the jig was up, but thanks to your fortifica- 
tions the castle did not disclose the quarry.” 

“Oh, you are secure enough,” said Fogg, “but 


-come,” as a silvery toned bell announced break- 


fast. 

With a right good will Frost arose and fol- 
lowed his host to the dining room, Fogg doing 
the honors of service. As on the previous 
evening, his daughter was absent. Long after 
the bountiful meal was over, Frost’s cogitation 
revolved around the conspicuous absence of the 
Professor’s daughter. 


“What manner of girl is she?” he thought, 
“to be such a good cook; yet she must be quite 
young. Ihe Professor is comparatively a young 
man; he looks a bit emaciated, but that is due 
doubtless to a recent illness.” 


From this unprofitable line of thought he 
was interrupted by the entrance of the Professor 
with a box of fine cigars. 


“In order to make ycur stay in my sanctum 
more tolerable, friend, you must occasionally 
lose the seriousness of life in the smoke of a 
good cigar. Remember, too, to help yourself to 
wine. You-will find a supply on a shelf behind 
that curtain. A curtain in the corner beyond 
which Frost had already peeped. 


“Thank you, but I am filled with wonder to 
know how it is that mine host is so good to me.” 


“Why, it’s a practice of the golden rule.” 


“Yes, but the golden rule is net supposed to 
include criminals in its practice.” 

“Remember the exceptions; there are crim- 

inals and criminals, as well as Christians and 
Christians. Listen—an airship,” said Fogg. 
“IT read abcut a trial of speed between two of 
our expert bird men, but did not know our 
locality would be favored.”” As he spoke he 
stepped: back to the dining room window. 

“Come,” he exclaimed, “they are circling and 
dipping right over our heads.” 

Frost stepped to the window, closing the panel 
behind him. Engrossed for a moment by the 
antics in the air, Fogg forgot caution, but was 
recalled by a suspicious sound. Pushing Frost 
into a-chair he hurried out into the entry. 
Two men had entered and were coming directly 
to the door by which the Professor stood. Show- 
ing his badge of authority, one of them said: 

“IT have here a warrant for the arrest of a 
man we saw in that room back of yeu.” 

“While I know you to be mistaken,” said 
Fogg, “yet by all means enter and satisfy your- 
selves.” 

So saying, he threw open the door. The men 
looked about in amazement. A table and chair, 
that was all the room contained. 

“The man, where is he” said one of them. 
“There is no exit, closets or place of conceal- 
ment; he could not have escaned.” 

“IT am the man you saw. Do you not know 
that glass multiplies as well as magnifies?” 

“That’s said one. 

“Then it must be that we are mistaken,” the 
other asserted. Agreeing upon that, Fogg invited 
them to make a more extensive search if they 
felt inclined, but they did not, and with profuse 
apologies for intrusion took themselves off. 
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After reconnoitering and securing against fur- 
ther intrusion, Professor Fogg re-entered the 
dining room, where a very much bewildered Mr. 
Frost had just appeared. 

“How in the world did you do that >?” he cried. 

“That is one of my inventions,” said Fogg. 
“While I talked with those men in apparent 
carelessness | was rubbing the door facing in a 
vital spot, resulting in an exchange of floors, 
as one went down another entered. Completely 
off my guard, | never thought to remand you to 
your sanctum before leaving the room, then it 
was too late to warn you. This experience 
shows that the most wary can sometimes be 
caught napping. Why, I had no idea that outer 
door was unlocked and those bird men were 
not out there to entertain us, but to act as spies 
and decoys. Well, they will not near catch us 
again.” 

“Not unless your wonderful mechanical de- 
vices fail to work, which I trust they never will. 
It certainly took a genius to construct a house 
like this.” 

Fogg laughed. 

“The sorry part of it is | must keep it to 
myself. But I have two life-saving devices | 
shall ‘give to the world ere long. They will, I 
am sure, prove a boon to humanity. No traveler 
upon land or sea should be without the two 
escapes from fire and flood. I will show them 
to you, and you can judge of their pectin: 
ity when you read the instructions.’ 

Leaving two neat little packages for exam- 
ination, Fogg said: “I must now go to the 
laboratory and see how my oe lizards are 
coming on.’ 

Returning 1 in a moment, he ail kindly: 

“Here are some papers. Was so sorry this 
lovely morning that I could not invite you to 
ride out with me when I went for the morning’s 
mail. Ycu see, I have a box down where the 
rural carrier can reach it, and a boy is special- 
ized to wheel out here every morning with 
papers. 

“Ah. I see,”” said Frost, “you are not cut off 
from civilization, if you are in Solitude.” 

“By no means. I also have a telephone which 
keeps me in touch with parties willing for a 
consideration to supply all my needs.” 

“Splendid!” said Frost, looking with interest 
upon the papers he held. 

“Well,” said Fogg, I must go and leave you 
to your reading. Try and make yourself at home 
as far as limitations will allow.” 

Left alone, Frost read a brief but highly col- 
ored account of himself as a fugitive, being 
traced to the home of Prof. Fogg. Later the 
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Professor entered with the smiling announce- 
ment: 

“I am going to the city on the morrow and 
will consult with some influential friends re- 
garding your case. I have great hopes of see- 
ing you a free man soon.” 


Frost started, an ejaculation of gladness 
formed on his lips, but died away in silence. 
The enormity of his offense against the law 
overpowered him. Bowing his head upon his 
hands he looked the dejection he felt. 


“I thank you, oh so much,” he said at length, 
“but, friend, the most leniency I can expect is 
a life sentence in the pen. And I am not 
willing to pay the price.” 

“It is not for that we are going to work,” 
said Fogg. “Dead men are preferable to con- 
victs. Every extenuating circumstance back of 
your crime shall be trotted out and made to 
work for you. From sources reliable I have 
gleaned the facts. You killed a man. Why did 
you do it? The provocation was great. A 
mutual enemy in the guise of a friend played 
the part of a mischief-making gussip. He told 
you that a man named Gordon,whom he pointed 
out to you, had slandered your family and be- 
trayed your sister. Enraged, you bemoaned 
your lack of a gun, threatening what you would 
do with it. At this crucial moment, your wolf 
in sheep’s clothing kindly loaned you his. Then 
you did the rest—shot a man you never before 
saw. 


“I killed him,” said Frost, lifting his head, 
“but not so cowardly as that. I first asked him 
to retract his statements, which he neither af- 
firmed nor denied, laughing like he thought it 
all a good joke. Upon his refusal to tell me 
where my sister was, I shot him. And if he had 
as many lives as a cat I would think them all 
small profit for his offense. But I have been a 
miserable fugitive ever since. Disguised as you 
see me I was making an effort to get out of 
the country, when through mistake I entered 
upon the wrong road leading here, fortunate 
mistake, however.” 


“T hope we will soon be able to infuse more 
life into Solitude,” said the Professor. “Miss 
Noble, a friend of my daughter, is coming out 
with me tomorrow. She stayed with daughter 
during my illness. While convalescing I slept 
out under that group of eucalyptus trees you 
saw at your left, and would you believe it, 
I have had no other medical attention than 
that derived from natural sources. ere is a 
potency about this California sunshine that in- 
vigorates like a tonic. But come,” he said, 
arising as the bell announced dinner. 
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“How delicious this fragrant coffee,” said 
Frost, quaffing with satisfaction. Replying to 
the compliment, Fogg said: 

“Yes, the coffee is good; Octavia, my daugh- 
ter made it.”” And apparently unobserving the 
start and pained expression of Frost, continued: 
“But she didn’t make or raise the coffee beans, 
but next best thing to it we purchased it with 
some of our own overproduction, such as the 
chicken and eggs you see before you.” 

“Splendid!” said Frost, enclosing a lump of 
home-made butter in a fresh biscuit. 

“Your daughter is certainly a jewel of a 
cook for one so young—that is, she must be 
young to be your daughter.” 

The Professor laughed heartily as he said: 

“Octavia is old enough, and a regular An- 
thony’s wife in perfection.” 

Pursuing the subject like on fascinated, Frost 
said: “I should think she’d find it rather lone- 
some out here.” 

“Not at all,” said Fogg. “She loves the 
ocean, will stand for hours dreaming beside it. 
Have another cup of coffee>?”” Why, you are not 
finished >” as Frost arose. 

“Nothing more, thank you; I have eaten 
heartily and enjoyed it.” 

“Well, that is as it should be,” said Fogg, 
touching the bell. 

Early after breakfast on the following morn- 
ing Prof. Fogg, arrayed in his best suit, betook 
himself to Frost’s room. 

“Come, friend,” he said happily, “cheer up; 
I am off for the city, down where ‘life’s shadows 
fall,” and when I return I hope to have straight- 
ened your misfortune’s tangled skein.” 

“Many, many thanks,” murmured Frost, as 
Fogg departed. 

In a flutter of excitement that evening Frost 
prepared for dinner. There was not much he 
could do to better his appearance, but he did 
that little to the utmost. He was at last to see 
the Professor’s daughter, and it puzzled him to 
know why he should be concerned. His toilet 
was about complete when the Professor en- 
tered and regarding him with approval, said: 

“You will do. The ladies will doubtless think 
you look fine.” 

Surprised at the remark, Frost looked up 
critically, but said nothing. 

“Why so melancholy? Have I not been telling 
you good news >?” 

“Certainly, but if I had only not killed that 
man!” 

“Then you'd be glad to know that you did 
not kill him. ” 

Frost sprang to his feet; such a possibility 

Continued on Page 66 


Legend of the Montecito Grape-V ine 


By M. FANNIE MERRITT 


the Valley of Montecito, there grew the 

largest grape-vine ever recorded. It was 
a matter of such wonderment that travelers 
came to the scuthern city just to view its great 
size and hear the oft-repeated story of romance 
that was woven about it as delicately as its own 
tendrils were woven ‘neath leaf and branch. 

The prosaic data connected with the vine is 
as follows: “In circumference it measured four 
feet and four inches at the ground; forty-one 
inches, two feet from the ground and it rose 
eight feet above ground before branching out; 
then, spreading with extreme luxuriance, its 
branches covered more than five thousand 
square feet, requiring fifty-two trellises to sup- 
port it. The largest branch measured thirty 
inches in circumference and it was only by con- 
stant pruning that the branches were kept from 
reaching indefiniately in every direction.” The 
vine was of the Mission variety, exceedingly 
prolific, producing annually from five to six 
tons of the small black wine grape, which hung 
in massive clusters beneath the trellises, and 
creating a glorious picture when touched by the 
rich autumn coloring. 

That it nroduced, in its first few years of 
existence, 7000 bunches of grapes that varied 
from one to four pounds in weight, was a mat- 
ter of record, but leaving statistics, the romance 
of this vine is the story we wish to tell. 

It grows on a sunny slope of the foothills and 
commands a fine view of the rugged mountains 
in one direction, and in the other the lovely 
Montecito Valley, with glimpses of the blue Pa- 
cific. The vine is irrigated by waters from the 
hot springs of a few miles distant; and the 
country about the vine is very beautiful and 
Mexican in its natural and artificial surround- 
ings. 

According to tradition, some hundred years 
or more ago, during the occupancy of the Mis- 
sion Fathers, there lived in the vicinity of Los 
Angeles a beautiful young Spanish girl. Not 
only did she possess her full share of Spanish 
beauty, but she was looked upon as a queen 
among the maidens of her native place. 

Her complexion, tinged with the warm, 
brunette hue of her race, was clear and bright 
with the rich tint of health. Her wealth of 
black hair fell in rippling waves far below her 
waist; and her large, dark eyes were fringed 
with silken lashes that matched the exquisite 


Al four miles from Santa Barbara, in 


penciling of the arched brows above them. 
Her parents, though belonging to the better class 
of Spanish, had become poor, through extrav- 
agance and mismanagement, and had formed 
the project of bettering their fortunes by wed- 
ding their lovely daughter to some wealthy Don. 


The lovely Marcellina did not lack for ad- 
mirers nor ardent lovers, and among them all, 
Senor Carlos de Domingues was the favorite and 
the accepted suitor. He was handsome, tall 
and manly, but alas! without fortune, and so- 
cially not the equal of Marcellina. As may be 
supposed his suit met with no encouragement 
from the Don and Don Feliz; and they, find- 
ing the attachment between the young people 
was becoming stronger than accorded with their 
plans for their daughter, resolved to remove 
to Santa Barbara—a mission some hundred 
miles north—where resided many wealthy 
families, among whom they doubted not an 
alliance would be formed suitable in fortune 
and position. 


The announcement of their contemplated re- 
moval struck dismay to the hearts of Marcel- 
lina and Carlos; but the latter, receiving cour- 
age from desperation, presented his suit to the 
parents. As was anticipated, is was scornfully 
rejected and further meetings were sternly for- 
bidden. The lovers were, however, too ardent 
to be separated thus, and, through the medium 
of an old Indian nurse, who was devotedly at- 
tached to the girl, they obtained one interview 
before parting. 

In the early twilight, Marcellina stole out to 
an olive orchard, surrounded by an adobe wall, 
which lay back of the paternal mansion. Here 
she stood, waiting with throbbing heart the 
arrival of her lover, while her nurse kept watch 
on the other side of the wall, ready to give the 
alarm, by a signal agreed upon, should any 
one approach from the house. Already the 
shadows lay dark beneath the thick low 
branches of the olive trees, and at every rustle 
and sound the fair transgressor started and 
trembled. Suddenly a tall figure sprang over 
the wall, and crept along in its shadow, till 
he came close to where the waiting maiden 
stood. “Carlos,” she cried, holding out her 
trembling hands. “Is it you, Marcellina>? Ah, 
poor little one, how she trembles! They are 
very cruel, but we will not be separated. They 
shall not take you from me, my precious one. 


Then he spoke long, low and rapidly in the 
beautiful language—so exquisitely fitted for ex- 
pressions of tenderness and endearment—telling 
her that, as her parents objected to their union 
on. the ground of his poverty, he had determined 
to win wealth; that an old Indian, bound to 
him by his ties of gratitude, possessed knowledge 
of a rich mine far away among the mountains, 
and to which he had promised to guide him and 
his company; and by courage and skill, he 
would soon return to claim her hand from her 
ambitious, avaricious parents. 

“Remain true to me, Lina, and resist their 
scheming. Wait for me kut two years, my 
darling, and if, at the end of that time you do 
not hear of me, know that I have perished in 
the attempt to win you.” 

He then gave her a cutting from a grape- 
vine, telling her to carry it to her new home and 
plant it, keeping it as a reminder of him, and 
that while it lived and flourished, she might 
know he loved her and was true to her. The 
cutting was in the form of a riding whip, and 
as such she was to carry it, for her journey was 
to be performed on horesback. 


- Vowing eternal fidelity, the lovers parted, 
and the next morning, Don and Dona Feliz, 
with their daughters and attendants, started on 
their journey; while Carlos and friends. with 
their Indian guide, wended their way, full of 
hope and confidence, over the mountain irail. 


Marcellina, as may be supposed, made little 
use of her grape-vine switch to urge her mus- 
tang along the weary way between Los Angeles 
and Santa Barbara. Arriving at their destina- 
tion—four miles from the Mission of Santa 
Barbara—her first act was to plant the cutting 
upon the hillside, with many tears and prayers 
to the Virgin for the success and safety of her 
lover. | 

The vine grew and flourished with wonderful 
luxuriance, and gladdened the heart of the wait- 
ing maiden, who could hardly have borne the 
burden of anxiety and suspense without its 
silent encouragement; for the Don and Dona 
had found, as they thcught, a suitable com- 
panion for their daughter, in a Spaniard of 
reputed wealth, who promised them liberal com- 
pensation for her hand. He was short, of good 
cricumference, and grizzled with years, but to 
counter-balance these defects in a lover. his 
fingers and shirt front shone with gems... Mar- 
cellina’s violent opposition, however, while it 
did not move them to renounce their purpose, 
induced them to postpone the marriage, in the 
hope she would forget her former love and be- 
come more reconciled to their will. 
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In the interval thus granted, the time for the 
return of Carlos would expire; and Marcellina 
prayed daily for the return of her betrothed 
with the fortune that was to find him favor ip 
the eyes of ther parents. The two years were 
rapidly drawing to a close, yet no sign or token 
had come, save what she found in the vigorous 
growth of her cherished vine. At length her 
parents,’ pressed with poverty and weary of the 
prolonged indulgence to what they considered 
an idle fancy, fixed the day for the wedding 
with the suitor of their choice, whose only 
recommendation was his wealth. 


The eve of Marcellina’s wedding day was the 
second anniversary of the parting in the olive 
grove, when Carlos told her that if he did not 
return or send her word within two years she 
might know he was dead. She had crept away 
from the scene of busy preparation within her 
home, and, hiding herself beneath the shadow 
of her beloved vine—which was now large 
enough to shelter her from casual observation 
in the uncertain gloaming — she sobbed and 
wept, calling upon the Virgin in_ hopeless 
anguish to take her away to the spirit world 
where she believed Carlos to be. 


Approaching footsteps arrested her attention. 
She started guiltily and attempted to hide her 
tears, for she dared not let her parents know 
she still mourned her absent lover. 


“Lina! Lina!” greeted her ears in a familiar 
voice, and stayed her flight. Trembling she 
waited the near approach of the intruder, when, 
with one wild, joyous cry of “Carlos!” she 
dropped into his arms, her beautiful head 
pressed close to his throbbing heart. 


It was, indeed, Carlos returned at last, faithful 
to his promise, bringing with him a fortune at 
least equal to that of her aged and detested 
suitor. 

Carlos, with faith in his love and confidence 
in his ultimate success, followed the Indian 
across the Coast Range into the heart of the 
Sierras, where he proved the honesty of his 
guide and the truth of his promise by the mar- 
velous deposits of gold to which he lead them. 
Two years sufficed to gain the fortunes for 
which they so earnestly sought. 

All other things being equal, the Don and 
Dona consented that their daughter should 
choose between the suitors, and the next day, 
instead of being led to the altar a wretched sac- 
rifice to their ambition and avarice, she went 
as the willing and happy bride of Carlos. 

Years passed; Don and Dona died and re- 
verses deprived Carlos of his wealth, but 
strange to say, the faithful vine once a token 
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of fidelity between the lovers, now became their 
means of support; for so prolific had it become, 
and so little did the indolent Spaniards about 
them turn their attention to the culture of the 
grape that its fruit brought them an income 
sufhcient for their maintenance. 


A few years later a second vine sprang up 
near the original one, growing almost to an 
equal size. A large dancing floor was erected 
beneath the shadow of the vine, and here the 
Spanish youths and maidens united in the merry 
dance on Sabbath evenings according to their 
national custom. 


Carlos and Marcellina died at a good old age. 
leaving behind them over three hundred lineal 
descendants. For years the big grape vine kept 
green their memory and the story of their love 


and faithfulness, long after children and grand- 
children ceased to tell of the sweet romance. 

Hundreds of tourists have visited the place 
and find there a never-ceasing charm as they 
stand and dream beneath its spreading branches. 
F;om the hillside one can gaze out over the 
broad, blue Pacific, keeping green the memory 
of this true-hearted Spanish maiden, and try 
to live over again the beautiful faith of her who 
planted the vine in an immortal love and 
brought it to bearing and beauty through her 
tears with which she watered it. 


NOTE—Although the big grape vine is now 
dead it is still on exhibition, having been care- 
fully preserved and guarded through the long 
years Many of the offshoots, however, are 
grow-.ng in and around Montecito. 


lhe First Blossom 


By HARRY NOYES PRATT 


I saw the first pink almond bloom today. 

The hillside ’rose above, but faintly green, 
Where rains of early spring had lately been; 
Below, the haze lay blue across the bay. 
The rough, gnarled branches of the tree were 


gray, 


And where the petals peeped their satin sheen 
Was tender as the clouds at morning seen 
A moment e’er they fade and drift away. 


No hint of green lay on the bough beside; 
No springing leaf, no other opening flower 
Or bud save this upon the gray bough lay. 
First rosy ripple of the coming tide 

Of bloom, it gave to me a perfect hour: 

I saw the first pink almond bloom today. 
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Lhe Light on Alcatraz 


By CHARLES L. TOMPKINS 


Grim Alcatraz! Gray Alcatraz! 
Drear instrument of Fate, 

Where stately ships go down to sea 
Beyond the Golden Gate. 


And there’s a light on Alcatraz 
That flashes in the night, 
To guide the sailor on his way 
And set his course aright. 


It beams across the mist and murk, 
Unseen by anxious eyes, 

That in the shadows blindly wait 
The boon the law denies. 


There on the heights of Alcatraz 
It nightly vigil keeps, 

Unfailing as the stars above 
Those rocky island steeps. 


And may it prove a beacon light 
For those who dwell below, 
To guide them on their way aright 

When forth again they go. 


Grim Alcatraz, drear Alcatraz, 
For those who watch and wait, 

While stately ships go down to sea 
Beyond the Golden Gate. 


“At night, the soul is no longer the prisoner 
of a planet; it takes wings, it soars. 

During the day, we are citizens of the world; 
at night, we are citizens of the universe.” 


—‘The: Abbe Pierre.” 
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A Song in Summer 
By R. R. GREENWOOD 


The sea lisps a song 
To the bayberry slopes, 


And the goldfinch sings on the spray, 


And the wild rose nods 

To the neighboring bee 

Through the livelong summer day. 
And the gulls wheel over 

Against the blue 

Of the cloud-flecked, changing sky 
Like winging dreams 

That have gone astray 

And vanish like a sigh. 

And my heart ever holds 

The song of the sea 

And the scent of the bayberries, too, 
And the rose’s breath, 

And the croon of the bee, 

And the wide sky’s cloud-flecked blue. 
And out of the beauty 

That lies therein 

I fashion life’s silent song 

That sings in my heart 

] ike a tiny bird 

When the way seems dark and long. 
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The Way of the West 


By ELMO W. BRIM 


CHAPTER XI 
The Fickleness of Woman 


Pauline had spent another bad night, not of 
sorrow and anxiety as had been the former 
night, but of jealousy and outraged pride. And 
now as she sat in the shade of the front porch 
of her home, after the colonel had taken him- 
self up town, the sting still remained with her. 
She felt that she had never been so abused and 
mistreated in all her twenty summers. She was 
mad, bitterly mad, at Dick for the way he had 
mistreated her. Time and again she had said 
to herself that it mattered little to her whether 
he got out of jail or not, as she would never 
marry him, but she did want revenge, just 
anything to humiliate and worry him. 


“All I want is the chance,” she said aloud. 
“T’ll make him miserable or die in the attempt.” 


She had scarcely spoken before she laughed 
gleefully, for coming in at the front gate was 
Charley Swain—and she mentally vowed that 
he was the answer to her desire. 

Mr. Swain, as he turned in at the colonel’s 
residence. felt highly pleased with himself—he 
had felt that way ever since Dick’s arrest. Now 
he was on his way to see the colonel, whom he 
knew was safely up town, on a little matter of 
business. It was a good time to offer his svm- 
pathy to Pauline and at the same time poison 
her mind against Dick—all of course in a sym- 
pathetic way. He smiled as he flicked at an 
imaginary bit of dust on his new broadcloth 
coat. 

“Why, Miss Greer. how are you this -charm- 
ing morning >” said Swain as he paused in front 
of the porch, bowing low, with his hat in his 
hand. “It is a pleasure to see you, I assure you.” 

“Come in, Mr. Swain,” said Pauline, arising. 


“Ah, no, I hardly have time,” said the de- 
signing Mr. Swain. “Just a moment to see the 
colonel on some ktusiness—if you will be so 
kind—” 

“Father has gone up town,” she interrupted, 
“but come in, Mr. Swain; I will not hurt you.” 

“Really, Miss Greer.” replied Swain. who 
could scarcely believe that he was not dream- 
ing when he received Pauline’s cordial invita- 


tion to enter, and her warm handshake at the 
head of the steps, “I am in a way afraid of 
you, but I am only afraid that | may say some- 
thing that may offend you.” 

“You are such a flatterer, Mr. Swain, I hardly 
know when to take you sericusly,”” said Pauline 
when they were seated. 

“Miss Greer, what I say is not flattery—I am 
always serious when I am talking to you. Even 
if I was disposed to, I could not be frivolous 
with yeu at a time when you are in sorrow as 
at the present. My heart bleeds for you, 
Miss Greer, I assure you.” 

“Why, Mr. Swain,” smiled Pauline, 
funny you talk, and what peculiar conclusions 
I am not in sorrow, never felt 


“how 


you draw. 
happier in my life.” 

“‘But—er—Dick Sterns >” questioned Swain, 
with poorly concealed eagerness. 

Pauline laughed amusedly. 


“Really, Mr. Swain, you seem to take it for 
granted that we were engaged! I can’t help 
feeling sorry for Mr. Sterns, even after his kill- 
ing that poor officer.” 


For a moment Swain was too astonished to 
speak, hardened gambler that he was—then a 
sudden understanding broke upon him and he 
knew fate was smiling upon him. 

“Miss Greer, I am truly sorry for Mr. Sterns 
—but if I could only believe that vou- were 
heart-free, I—” and Swain diplomatically ceased 
speaking. | 

“Well, I am,” retorted Pauline with a saucy 
toss of her head. “But why should you care, 
Mr. Swain? You speak as if you wanted to 
marry me—you shouldn’t flirt with a young girl 
like that.” | 

“Marry you,” breathed Swain passionately; 
“I weuld marry you within an hour, if you would 
cnly have me.” 

“All right, Mr. Swain,” said Pauline calmly, 
“you are just as good as married. Wait until ! 
get mv het” | 

Then as Swain reached to embrace her, she 
brace her, she dodged and laughingly held him 


off. 


| 
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“I have never said anything about loving you, 
Mr. Swain. You had better back out while 
you have the chance.” 

“Back out!” scoffed Swain. “I love you 
enough for both of us. In time you will grow 
to love me, so I am content to wait.” 

“Maybe,” laughed Pauline, as she hastened 
to get her hat. Within herself she was say- 
ing, “I know I will hate you.” 

And so they were married—but even the 
colonel, who approved of Swain’s every act, 
was not deceived at Pauline’s forced gayety, 
and the thought entered his mind that all was 
not what it seemed to be. 

They had barely started on their honeymoon 
before the storm broke, and Swain. much to his 
disgust, found himself in charge of a hysterical 
bride—to late Pauline realized the great love, 
which would never die, that she held for an- 
other. 

Notwithstanding his firm belief that Dick 
Sterns was guilty, Jailer Bud Martin for the life 
of him could not help liking him. Dick’s sunny 
and cheerful disposition no doubt had gone a 
long way in winning the friendship of his jailer. 

“Tell yuh what, Betsey,” said Bud, pounding 
the supper table emphatically with his fist, “that 
gal has tricked this fellow, Dick. An’ now yuh 
mark my words, she are going to live to regret 

“Paw, how excitable you do git,” replied his 
spouse—woman, fat, good-natured, who occu- 
pied a seat opposite her husband. “Do go on 
and eat yore supper, and fergit about other 
people’s trouble. Jest see how you have jarred 
your coffee all over the table.” 

“Now yuh jest listen ter me, Betsey,” cried 
Bud, again hitting the table violently with his 
fist. “I say she is going ter regret what she 
has done—I know what I am talking about. An’ 
that Charley Swain, a cheaper type of a tin- 
horn gambler than that man never lived. There 
ain't nothing from murder to hoss stealin’ that 
he won’t do. Didn’t I know him in Denver and 
Cheyenne? I should say I did—an’ I knew 
everything but good about him.” 

“He has got money now, but yuh wait, his 
kind can never keep it; he will lose it in time. 
and then what? Why, that man does not care 
for one woman long, he has too many of them, 
so this one can look out. He will put her in a 
dance hall when the money is gone, and make 
her rustle; that’s what he will do. I tell yuh, 
Betsey, I knows exactly what I am talking about 
—he will break that woman’s spirit like a bronk- 
twister breaks a hoss, I know.” Then for lack 
of breath Bud paused and looked indignantly at 
his wife. 


“Now, paw,” she gently remonstrated, “do go 
and eat yore supper; it air gitten cold; and 
yer have jarred yore coffee all out. Let me 
pour you som more.” 

‘Now, Betsey,” said Bud, who was too much 
absorbed to notice anything about the coffee, 
“TI tell yuh it air hell fer a feller’s girl to treat 
him like that.” 

Suddenly Bud subsided and attacked the 
supper viciously, not speaking again until he 
had finished by drinking a third cup of coffee. 
As he pushed his plate back, he again broached 
the subject. 

“Betsey, this here fellow Dick don’t know 
anything about this marriage an’ it air two days 
since it happened. Now what am I goin’ ter do 
about it?” said Bud, driving his fork into the 
table for emphasis. 

“Now, paw, yer just do what yer think best; 
yer always do the right thing.” 

“Well, I’ve got ter tell him, and I hates ter 
do it, Betsey. I'd ruther take a lickin’ than 
tell thet boy. I know what I will do; it is writ 
up in ther paper, so I will jest take ther paper 
up ter him an’ let him read it fer himself,” said 
Bud, and seizing a copy of the Langford Her- 
ald he rushed upstairs. 

To Dick’s cheery greeting, as he came in 
front of his cell, he responded: 

“Thought I would bring yuh ther paper, Dick, 
so yuh could see ther news and read the sassiety 
talk.” Then, not waiting to listen to Dick's 
thanks, he beat a hasty retreat. 

Dick allowed his eye to rove indifferently over 
the paper until it rested on the headline: ‘First 
Marriage in Langford’’"—then as its full mean- 
ing came to him, his heart skipped a beat and 
the paper slipped from his fingers. For a long 
time he sat with his head in his hands. So this 
was the end, he mused, and this was the woman, 
the only woman, that he had loved. A woman 
who really loved a man would never have de- 
serted him like that—not after the confidence 
that he had bestowed upon her, and with the 
uncertainty of the future. He dumbly wondered 
if all women were like that. No wonder Jack 
hated women. 

He knew the course he was pursuing had been 
hard on her, but it was hard on him. It was 
the only honorable course to be taken. He had 
no choice in the matter—it was circumstances— 
and she should have stood by him, if she really 
loved him. Well, nothing mattered now; the 
sooner they hanged him the better. Suddenly 
he ceased his musing and picking up the paper 
re-read the marriage announcement. Then he 
threw back his head and laughed—a cold- 
blooded laugh, which echoed and re-echoed 
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throughout the jail. As he started to tear the 
paper into shreds, he suddenly shrugged his 
shoulders, folded the paper neatly and laid it 
on his bunk, and deliberately rolled a cigarette. 

“My sakes, paw,” said Betsey, as she heard 
Dick’s laugh vibrate through the jail, “do yer 
suppese the man has gone mad?” 

“Well. if it ware me,” roared Bud, “I'd be 
so durned mad that if I ever got out of jail 
I'd do anything to a woman thet treated me like 
this sassiety woman has treated Dick. I tell 
yuh, Betsey, I knowed ther first time I see her 
that she warn’t no account. Now, ain’t I right, 
I say, Betsey, ain’t I right?” 

“Yes, paw,” meekly agreed his wife, “but, 
paw. do be quiet, somebody is knocking on 
the front door.” 

“Wonder who in tarnation it can be,” said 
Bud, as he ambled to the door. “Well, who in 
thunder are yuh, and what do yuh want?” 

“Letter from the Marshal to you,” came the 
reply through the door. 

“Well, come in—just as soon as | unlock the 

door.” said Bud. 
“Thunder and tarnation, Betsey, road- 
agents!” As Bud swung the door open the 
cold barrel of a six-shooter was shoved in his 
face. and a cold, icy voice said: 

“Hands up!” 

As Betsey slowly waddled into the front hali 
she saw a tall, slender masked man holding e 
pistol. on her husband, and coolly disarming 
him, while her valiant husband was exerting 
his utmost strength in the attempt to touch 
the ceiling with his hands. 

“Paw, paw.” Betsey squeaked, “what air he 
doing to yer?” 

“Now you can take your hands down—and 
you,” said the masked man, pointing his six- 
shooter at the trembling Betsey, “can follow 
your husband up stairs. Need not be afraid, 
all I want is Dick Sterns.” 

“Come on, maw,” said Bud, in a scared voice. 
“the man air a!l right. And I am glad that he 
air goin’ to take Dick—’cause he air a good 
boy.” 

In a very short time Dick had been released 
and the valiant Bud and Betsey, despite their 
protests, occupied the vacated cell. Dick and 
his rescuer left the jail and entered an alley 
where two horses stood tied. When they stopped. 
Dick seized his rescuer by the hand and ex- 
claimed: 

“Tack, you do not know how much I ap- 
preciate this, but I wish you had not done it.” 

“Done it, nothing,” exclaimed Jack, remov- 
ing his mask. “I had to do it. I couldn’t let 


you go like you was headed. I was in the peni- 
tentiary once, so that made it impossible for me 
to take your place. A man who has been through - 
that hell once will, in a case of this kind, resort 
to some other means. Here is some money ; 
you will need it. Needn’t say anything, you 
gave it to me. Now get on and ride—we will 
go a piece together, then we will separate.” 

“Well,” said Dick, when they had mounted 
and were leaving the jail behind them, “‘it’s 
good to be on a horse, and to be with you once 
more, Jack.” 


CHAPTER XII 
Old Mexico 


The man’s tall figure slumped forward in the 
saddle, fine dust covered his wide, high crowned 
hat, shirt and leather chaps; his face, too, was 
covered with dust, even to the extent of giving 
his short, clipped mustache and short, possibly 
two weeks’ growth of beard, a grayish color. 
Dark circles surrounded two sharp, clear gray 
eyes. which shone from the man’s sallow face. 
As he involuntarily rubbed the side of his 
face a small white scar came into relief by 
the side cf his nose. The horse, which was as 
gaunt and tired as his rider, wore the brand of 
a large Wyoming cattle outfit on his right 
hip, and showed his American breeding as much 
as the man, who was typical, not only in his 
appearance, but also in his outfit, of the western 
plains of the United States. 

Around the man and for miles behind him 
was a desolate country, which varied in color, in 
some places being of a sandy, yellowish hue. 
while other sections of the bare, sun-parched 
earth would be of a brownish color. Again 
there would be sections of an alkali formation, 
which would be white like the driven snow. A 
dull. scant vegetation covered the sun-parched 
carth, spiney cactus, of various sizes and shapes, 
some bearing gorgeous flowers, dotted the 
landscape. while here grew clusters of bayonet 
shaped, dust covered yucca; then a solitary 
palmeto, branchless to the tufted crown, scat- 
tered here and there, gave the scene a tropical 
appearance. The scarlet mottled leaves of the 
agave cast a little color on the scene of desola- 
tion, where thorns are characteristic not only of 
the plants, but even of the sparse mesquite 
grass. 

The rider now reached a point where the 
plain began the descent to the valley, which 
lay a thousand feet below him, and he mo- 
mentarily reined in his horse to gaze at the 
lowland scene. The scene was quite a contrast 
to the desert area which had eaten at the heart- 
strings of both horse and rider. The long un- 
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broken valley, which ended in blue mountains in 
the distance, was covered with green grass; 
while shaded groves of live-oaks, cottonwood 
and wild china trees were scattered throughout ; 
like a silver serpent, a stream wound through 
the valley; here and there timber covered the 
blank, varying from a narrow fringe to a wide 
belt. A sigh of relief escaped the lips of the 
rider, and then, as his eye fell on a ranch-house, 
partly surrounded by out-buildings, a faint smile 
hovered on his alkali-parched lips for a second. 
As the rider urged his horse forward and 
started down the narrow gorge which led into 
the valley, the rays of the sun glistened on the 
six-shooter which hung at his right hip. Both 
it and the Winchester, partially concealed be- 
neath his knee, were of American make, and 
the dust had not been allowed to accumulate 
on either to any extent. 

At last the rocky, winding gorge led into 
the valley and the eyes of both rider and steed 
lighted up with pleasure as they saw directly 
in front of them a stream of water. The horse 
needed no encouragement when he reached the 
stream and thrust his muzzle deep into the 
water. The man, who had dropped his can- 
teen into the stream, draws it up, partly filled, 
and places it eagerly to his mouth; but as he 
tilts his head backwards a loud report comes 
from the bank he had just vacated and the 
canteen is torn from his grasp. As his horse 
sprang forward his left had steadied him and 
his right hand flashed up from his hip. Two 
reports joined in with the volley of shots which 
came from the timbered bank. Then came a 
single report from the Bisley six-shooter as the 
man collapsed upon his horse’s neck, and as 
the horse sprang to the bank the man dropped 
limply to the ground. 

Immediately three heavily armed Mexicans 
rode across the stream and secured the slain 
man’s horse. “Devil of a ‘gringo,’” muttered 
the one who was leading the horse, and he 
reined his horse for a moment and spat con- 
temptuously on the slain man’s body. 

Jack’s refuge in Mexico was not worth the 
hardships endured getting there, but he had met 
the end true to his American blood, and the 
Mexicans had paid dearly for their act—for 
when, shortly afterwards, they headed south 
there were four lead-horses, and lifeless forms 
were tied on three of them. 

e Pendleton ranch was one of the very 
few successful American-owned ranches in Mex- 
ico. Many thousands of cattle roamed in the 
valley and distant mountain which bore the J. P. 
brand. Dr. John Pendleton, ten years previous, 
had quit his practice in Texas and moving into 
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Mexico had invested the proceeds of years of 
successful practice and business transactions in 
cattle and during the ensuing years his wealth 
had multiplied. 

But while the doctor had prospered he had 
grown to dislike Mexico, and for the last year 
had been seriously considering selling to a Span- 
ish neighbor, who was very desirous of secur- 
ing his holdings, and returning to the States 
to spend his declining years. One of the main 
reasons for selling was his daughter, Nina, who 
had just graduated from an Eastern college. 
Until the present time she had been in school 
either in. Texas or in the East, where she com- 
pleted her education, spending the summer 
months on the ranch with her father. 

Dr. Pendleton’s wife died when Nina was a 
very small girl, and the doctor had never re- 
married. His affection for his dead wife and 
daughter had blinded him towards thoughts of 
other women. 

As the doctor sat in the shade of the ranch- 
house porch he was again revolving the 
thoughts of closing out his ranch. “Possibly,” 
he thought, “within the next six months.” He 
knew that Nina would now be with him until 
she found a suitable mate, and her welfare must 
be considered. This part of Mexico was be- 
coming unsafe, especially for Americans. For 
the past month Juan Guerros’ band of cut- 
throats had been raiding through the lower end 
of the valley. Every visitor who had come 
to the ranch had some new tale of their depre- 
dations—robbery, fire and murder, together with 
the stealing of women, was the old story with 
them. While the doctor was thus brooding 
two impulsive arms were suddenly thrown 
arcund his neck and a warm kiss was imprinted 
on his wrinkled forehead. 

“Why, Nina,” exclaimed the doctor, as he 
looked around at his daughter, “how you 
startled me!” 

Nina, after the stolen embrace, had sprung 
back, and was now laughing at her father. As 
she stood there regarding him she made a vision 
of youthful loveliness. Her features were per- 
fect, clearly cut and classic, and her com- 
plexion, unspoiled by either climate or paint, 
was creamy white, with a delightful tinge of red 
on her cheeks. Long drooping eyelashes partly 
concealed two mischievous blue eyes. Her head 
was covered by a mass of wavy golden hair, 
worn in two long plaits which fell down her 
shoulder. The small slender hands denoted cul- 
ture, as did her small feet, which were encased 
in alligator leather boots. 

Her slender, perfect form was dressed in a 
becoming riding costume of the cowgirl variety. 
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She was, indeed, a remarkable girl, a combina- 
tion of both culture and of the “open country.” 
Unspoiled by either, she was typically Western, 
and proud of it. 


“Why, Daddy Pendleton,” said Nina gleefully, 
“I half believe you mean what you say. ['ll 
bet you are studying about that Juan—what 
do you call him? Now ’fess up—you know it 
is good for the soul.” 


“Well,” smiled the doctor, as he glanced at 
her riding costume, “possibly I was; but, Nina, 
conditions are getting more serious every day. 
I think you had better take ‘Red’ with you 
today—lI'd feel safer about you.” 


“Now, daddy,”” she cried, throwing her arms 
around his neck and giving him a kiss on the 
tip of his nose. “I do not want any one with 
me, unless it would be you—and you are always 
too busy, or some other excuse. Can't take 
‘Red,’ for that will make Anita jealous.” 


“All right, have it your way, pet,” he said. 
I can't go today, so do not ride too far, or | 
will have the boys out looking for you.” 


“I won't go far, Daddy Pendelton,” she said 
as she gave him a parting hug. Then spring- 
ing to her feet, seizing a sombrero and pulling 
it down on her golden locks, she hurried down 
to the stable where a small, bow-legged red- 
headed cowboy was holding a clean-limbed dark 
bay pony, which seemed proud of the hand- 
carved, silver-mounted saddle, silver-mounted 
bit and woven hair bridle which decorated him. 

“Red,” exclaimed Nina, “I didn’t mean to 
keep you waiting for me like this. I will cer- 
tainly try to be more prompt next time.” 

“Nothing but pure pleasure, Miss Nina,” said 
Red, smiling broadly as he placed his hat on 
a head of fiery red hair. “I would admire 
holding yuh hoss all day for yuh, Miss Nina.” 

There you go, Red, trying to flatter me 
again. 

“No, Miss Nina, I am telling yuh for fair,” 
replied Red, his complexion assuming the color 
of his hair. “Now don’t yuh think I had better 
ride along with yuh today, Miss Nina. A bunch 
of cattle were run off from Rancho El Verde 
yesterday and three vaqueros were shot.” 

ere you go, trying to scare me about that 
Juan man again, she replied with a smile. 
Red Johnson, I am not half as afraid of him 
as | would be of Anita if she should see you 
riding with me. I know she would literally 
scratch my eyes out.” Then before Red had 
regained his composure she hit her pony with 
her quirt and was gone. 

It was Nina’s intention to ride to the head 
of the valley and from there up the rocky gorge 


to the plains, but she wisely kept her intentions 
to herself, for she knew her father would have 
insisted on sending Red with her—heavily armed 
at that. 


“It may be dangerous,” she smiled as she rode 
along, “but I have not been up there since [| 
came home, and I cannot enjoy that beautiful 
view under an armed bodyguard. Red is all 
right, but it is just the sentiment. I am going to 
chance it just this one time. Daddy Pendleton 
would have a fit if he knew, but there is no 
one to tell him, so I will be all right for this 
time anyway. 

As she neared the ford at the head of the 
valley her pony suddenly jumped sideways and 
refused to go any further. 


“Why, Beauty,” she exclaimed, patting the 
pony on the shoulder, “what are you- getting 
excited about >” Wheeling her horse and riding 
closer to the ford she saw a still, stark figure 
lying near the water. 


Hastily dismounting, she tied Beauty to a tree 
and suppressing a shudder she went up and 
knelt by the silent figure. Even before her hand 
reached the man’s breast she knew that his heart 
had long been silent, for she had counted at 
least three dark red splotches on the chest 
and stomach. Shuddering, she withdrew her 
hand and picking up the man’s hat which had 
fallen to his side, placed it tenderly over his 
face—a face which even in death was hand- 
some. The man was possibly forty, dark-haired, 
close cropped mustache, and there was a short, 
white scar by the side of his nose. 


As she arose her foot struck something hard 
in the sand and glancing down she saw that 
it was a large calibre pistol; then for the first 
time she saw an open notebook clenched in the 


dead man’s hand. When she had removed it 
she glanced at it and slowly read: 


“IT and another fellow robbed the Lang- 
ford bank and killed the marshal. Dick 
Sterns had nothing to do with it. 

“Jack Holt.” 


The writing was jerky and poorly wnitten, 
showing that it required great determination to 
have written it in his dying agony. Nina thrust 
the notebook in a pocket of her skirt and mount- 
ing Beauty started in a mad gallop for home. 

As Nina dashed up to the stable her father 
and Red ran forward to see what was the 
matter. 

“Oh, daddy,” she sobbed as she sprang into 
his waiting arms, “it is just simply awful! 
There is a poor dead man up at the ford next 
to the plains—just shot up awfully!” 
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“Nina,” said her father, stroking her hair, 
“I am mighty sorry that you should have been 
the one to find him.” 

“Daddy, it was a shock, but I am not sorry 
that I found him, because he is an American, 
and it is only right that people of his own 
nationality should find and bury him.” 

“Come on, Nina, and we will go to the 
house,” said her father gently.’ “Red will look 
after the body.” 

“Shore, I will,” said Red. 
an’ we'll look after him.” 

“Daddy,” said Nina as they neared the house, 
“it just makes my blood boil for Mexican out- 
laws to murder an American like that.”” And 
she meant what she said. True, she had read 
the man’s confession—had it at that moment in 
her pocket—but she knew that he had written 
that confession, while in his dying anguish, to 
clear some one. And then he was an American, 


and he had died like one. 
CHAPTER XIII 


Dick Wilson 


“Hey, yuh piebald fool, what are yuh acting 
that way for>” said Red Johnson as he spurred 
his rearing and pitching pony. “Yuh act like 
vuh were a ‘bronc’ instead of an ol’-time cow- 
horse.” 

Then as Red tried to urge his horse into the 
mesauite a low groan came to his ears. 

““Woa, Peanuts!” he exclaimed as he reined 
his horse. “Guess the ‘cholas’ have done gone 
and shot up another pilgrim. I'll just tie yuh, 
Peanuts, so you won't run off and leave me, 
then I| will see what ails this gent.” 

Red, after tying Peanuts securely, started 
forward, but after he had made a step. or two 
he pushed his hat back and scratched his thatch 
of fiery red hair for a moment, then he returned 
to his horse and removed his Winchester from 
its saddle holster. 

“Yuh can’t tell just what ter do in a country 
overrun by a bunch of pepper-eating ‘cholas,’ ” 
he remarked as he advanced into the mesquite 
with his rifle ready for action. 

When he reached an open space in the brush 
he saw the figure of a man who lay with his 
face buried in between two ground-cactuses, and 
running forward he turned the man over and 
placed his hand on his left breast to see if 
there was a heartbeat: then as Red felt over 
the man’s blood-wet shirt the man emitted a 
low groan. 

“Fust durn man thet I ever saw shot through 
ther heart thet could groan,” said Red in a sur- 
prised voice. Then as he opened the man’s 


“T will get Slim 


shirt he saw that while the bullet had entered 
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the man’s breast directly over his heart it had 
evidently been deflected, either up or down, 
instead of going straight through the body. 

“Say, ol’-timer,” ejaculated Red, half in as- 
tonishment and half in pleasure, “yuh are com- 
ing along fine; just buck up a little and I will 
lead my horse in here an’ take yuh where we 
can do something for yuh.” 

The man, who possibly understood a little of 
this conversation, half opened his eyes. Red 
noting this semi-state of consciousness hurried 
back to here he had tied Peanuts. 

“Now, Peanuts,” he admonished while he was 
returning his rifle to its holster, ““] want yuh to 
act like yuh had some sense, ‘cause we have 
got a hombre who is shot up a whole lot. Dc 
yuh sabe?” Then they started into the mes- 
quite. Peanuts, acting as though he thoroughly 
understood his master’s words, followed with- 
out protest. 

Red’s alert eye had taken in everything from 
the wounded man to the surrounding ground, 
and from the signs he had come to the following 
conclusion: The man had been shot two or 
three hours previous and the outlaws, who num- 
bered ten or fifteen, had taken everything from 
his horse to his hat and boots. Three red 
splotches on the ground evidently meant that he 
had killed or wounded three of the attacking 
party. 

Peanuts, after one snort, stood still while 
Red, after much difficulty, lifted the man to his 
feet. 

“Now listen, mister,” said Red emphatically, 
“yuh have got ter help me or | will never get 
yuh on that hoss.”’ 

The wounded man blindly attempted to follow 
Red’s orders as he led him to the horse. After 
placing his hand on the horn and his foot in 
the stirrup Red, after much heaving and grunt- 
ing, succeeded in getting him in the saddle, 
where he slumped forward in a stupor. 

“T'll just rope his feet under ther horse’s 
belly,” said Red as he took his rope down, “‘an’ 
then I'll take hitches on him so he will stay 
in the saddle. He will fall off if I don’t, an’ 
durned if I want to put him on Peanuts any 
more.” 

As Red started back for the Pendleton ranch 
from which he had left early that morning, he 
could not but admire the curly black haired 
stranger. “I'll bet he is shorely an ace with 
ther women,” mused Red. 

The wounded man became delirious during 
the last stages of the five miles to the ranch. 
It seemed that a woman named Pauline and a 
man that he occasionally called Jack had figured 
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largely in his past life, although from his de- 
lirious talk Red cculd make nothing out of it. 
of it. 

“Oh, daddy, come down to the corral! Red 
is bringing in one of the boys hurt,” shouted 
Nina, who had seen Red Johnson coming around 
the corral with a limp figure tied on his horse. 

“Red, who is it, and is he badly hurt?” Nina 
exclaimed breathlessly as she arrived at the 
corral. 

“The gent is shorely shot-up right consider- 
ably,” replied Red, who was busily engaged in 
untying knots. “Stranger in these parts—called 
hisself Dick Wilson at fust, but then he didn’t 
more than half know what he was talking about. 
Since then he has been a rip-snorter; shorely 
have been plumb tired of his line uv talk.” 

At this moment Dr. Pendleton arrived and 
helped Red place the man on the ground. 

“Ball went clear through him, doctor,” ex- 
plained Red, who was watching the doctor as 
he took a hasty examination of the wound and 
took the man’s temperature. 

“Nina, run to the house and have Anita 
prepare a bed for him,” exclaimed the doctor 
as he finished his examination. “We must do 
something for him right away, but | fear that 
there is but little chance of his recovery. 

As Nina hurried away on her errand, the doc- 
tor turned to Red and said: 

“Run and get a couple of the boys and we 
will carry him to the house.” 

The wounded man’s condition was accord- 
ding to Dr. Pendleton’s statement after he had 
dressed the wound, very serious. The wound 
itself was not necessarily serious, unless com- 
plications set in, but the deflected course of 
the bullet could not be ascertained to any ac- 
curate extent. What the doctor feared more than 
anything else was the high and raging fever 
of his patient, caused from the shock and being 
exposed so long to the glare of the tropical sun. 


The only hope for the man lay in careful 
nursing . Anita, a pretty, intelligent Mexican 
girl, who in ordinary times was housekeeper 
and Nina’s maid, was placed in charge of the 
sick rocm. 

Nina, notwithstanding the arguments of her 
father, prepared her own. room for the patient 
and insisted that it should be used; and as 
usual she won her point. Not only did she 
make this sacrifice, but she hovered around 
the sick room until the doctor, who feared her 
health would suffer, took the matter in hand and 
forbade her entry except for certain short 
periods during the day, the heavy watching be- 


ing done by Red Johnson during the night and 
Anita during the day. 

Red usually had a line of talk that he took 
pleasure in distributing at the bunk-house each 
morning while the other riders were dressing. He 
was always enthusiastic over the interest dis- 
played by Nina in the welfare of the patient, 
and Red’s expression, “I tell yuh, boys, I’d let 
any of yuh empty yuh six-shooters in ter me 
ter have Miss Nina hover over me like she does 
that Wilson gent,” became a by-word around 
the bunk-house. 

For two weeks the man’s fever continued and 
he either lay in a quiet stupor or was in a rav- 
ing, delirious state. Yet, strange to say, while 
he raved madly when Red and Anita were in 
the room and talked of Pauline and Jack, he 
was always quiet when Nina was in the room. 

“Tell yuh, boys,” said Red one morning at 
breakfast, “it shorely is plumb past me how 
Miss Nina can charm this pilgrim, but she 
shorely does. I’ve seen her come in ther room 
and he'd be plumb battty, but ther moment thet 
she would lay her hand on his forehead he 
would get as quiet and peaceable as a kid.” 

One morning at the end of the third week 
Nine sent Anita out of the sick room on an 
errand and after arranging some flowers she 
glanced at the patient, and much to her sur- 
nrise she saw that he was looking intently at 
her. 

“Are you real,”” he said in a weak voice, “or 
am I dead and seeing angels >” 

“Hush,” exclaimed Nina, dimpling prettily, 
“you must not talk, not for awhile anyway. You 
are very much alive, but you have been a very 
sick man for the last three weeks. This is the 
first time you have been conscious. You were 
ambushed by Mexicans, but we found you and 
now you are going to get well real soon—if 
you will just be nice and do as you are told.” 

As she ceased speaking the past suddenly 
flashed into the wounded man’s mind—the rob- 
berv. Pauline’s unfaithfulness, and his escape 
to Mexico—and an expression of sorrow and 
bitterness crossed his face. 

“Now don’t let anything worry you,” said 
Nina. who had noticed the man’s expression 
and feared that he was going to become delirious 
again. “You are with friends—we are all 
Americans like yourself.” 

“My name is Dick Wilson,” said the man 
before she could stop him, “from the States. I 
appreciate everything so much.” 

“Now listen,” she commanded, “you must not 
talk any more. I know you are grateful and 
we are glad to do all we can for you, but we 
cannot do much for you unless you will help us 
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to do it; so you must not talk any more. I am 
going to read to you now, so no more talking.” 


When Anita returned a short time later, the 
patient was fast asleep and Nina was placing 
a book on the table. 


“Sh!” she whispered. “Anita, he is lots 
better; talked a while ago. So now I am go- 
ing to leave you with him, but when he awakes 
do not let him talk.” 

“Si, senorita,” replied Anita, giving her mis- 
tress an adoring glance. 

“I know you will look after him, Anita,” 
said Nina approvingly. “Don’t let him talk.” 


Dick Wilson, as Dick now chose to call him- 
self, improved rapidly and he was surprised to 
find that the bitterness of the past, which was 
so vivid at his first consciousness, was leaving 
him; somehow, he did not feel so sure as 
he once had that all women were like Pauline. 
He had been quick to note from the pictures 
and all the little “keepsakes” that the room 
that he occupied belonged to his fairy nurse. 
Jack had been mistaken, he mused, for all 
women could not be alike. Pauline was always 
looking for things to be done for her, her pleas- 
ures and desires always came first; but here 
was a woman who seemed to get pleasure out of 
doing things for others. So each day Pauline 
gradually grew out of his life and was for- 
gotten. 

As for Nina, her first acts had been done 
purely out of sympathy, but now, since the 
patient was improving, she feared to analyze 
her sentiment. 

CHAPTER XIV 
The Real Woman 

“Shorely is a great thing ter be an invalid,” 
said Red Johnson as he and Slim Aldred were 
saddling two ponies down in the corral. 

“Wal,” said Slim, as he slipped a Winchester 
under the fender of the saddle he had cinched 
on the pony, “I don’t cotton-up much ter this 
here sick business. I know when I got shot thet 
time at Del Rio, and when I bruck my laig 
down in ther Big Bend country, nuther one of 
them spells was anything to braig about.” 

“Shorely not,” agreed Red, “But yuh didn’t 
have no good lookin’ nurse like Miss Nina to 
nuss yuh—that’s what makes sickness a plumb 
pleasure resort.” 

“No, all I had them times wuz greasers ter 
look after me,” replied Slim. 

‘Aint no wonder yuh didn’t like it,”” grinned 
Red. “I caint stand greasers when I am well. 
Now yuh look at this Wilson pilgrim and see 
how nice things has been for him—NMiss Nina 
for boss nuss, and now fer ther last week she 
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takes him out every day fer a ride. Now aint 
thet a life to lead >?” 

“Shorely is,” sighed Slim as they lead the 
horses out of the corral. 

“IT tell yuh, Slim, I would be shot with a 
cannon if I could have Miss Nina fer a nuss.”” 

“She would shorely nuss yuh,” replied Slim. 

“Yuh know the time Jim Evans wuz shot, and 
Sid Howlett bruk his laig; yuh know where they 
went—not ter ther bunk-house; no siree, she 
wouldn’t hear to it. Had them taken to the 
ranch-house an’ give up her room both times; 
no other room was good enough, so she said. 
Yuh know how she looked after them; and 
yuh know if one of us boys mashes a finger an’ 
she knows about it, she makes as much fuss 
about it is if there wuz danger of it’s killin’ 
him.” 
Yes,” sighed Red, “but nothin’ ever ails me 
—I] jest caint have no luck.”’ At this moment 
Nina and her patient came out of the ranch- 
house and walked slowly down towards the 
waiting cowboys. 

“They shorely be a fine looking pair,” ex- 
claimed Slim in admiration. Then he sud- 
denly became busy tightening the cinch. 

“Best looking couple in Chihuahua, or Ol’ 
Mexico fer thet matter,” agreed Red as he sud- 
denly slipped a stirrup over the horn of the 
saddle, in order to make it appear to Miss 
Nina that they had just that moment completed 
saddling the stock. 

“You need not be bluffing, Red Johnson,” 
laughed Nina. “I know you and Slim have 
been waiting and blessing us for not com- 
ing for a long time. I try to improve, but | 
get worse every time | go riding. Well, let me 
off this time and I will try to do better in the 
future.” 

“Why, no, yuh have been pretty pert,” said 
Red seriously. “Me an’ Slim have jest this 
minute finished saddling. If yuh had been a 
minute sooner yuh would have had ter wait; 
aint it so, Slim?” 

“Shorely is,”” agreed Slim as he helped Dick 
to mount. “We jest this minute got finished; 
no wait at all.” 

“Well, have it your way,” smiled Nina, “but 
you can’t fool me—and [| certainly appreciate 
your being so nice and patient with me.” 

“Shorely a plumb pleasure, Miss Nina,” said 
both riders. 

After watching Nina and Dick until they dis- 
appeared around a grove of the valley, Slim 
looked at his companion and said: 

“Red, he has shorely got his rope on her.” 

“Ah, yuh jest think that because Miss Nina 


is sorry fer him,” retorted Red indignantly. “An’ 
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she is nice ter everybody thet hez been sick. 
Yuh may know cows, Slim, but yuh are a poor 
hand when it comes ter judgin’ women.” 

“Huh!” snorted Slim. “I knows more ‘bout 
women in five minutes then yuh do im a life- 
time: an’ now let me tell yuh something: 
When a woman’s eyes gets soft an’ dreamy, 
like Miss Nina’s does when she looks at this 
Wilson gent, she is shorely in love.” 

“Yuh knows lots about love, Slim,” grum- 
bled Red. “But this Wilson man is not a 
bad sort among men, an’ when it comes ter 
women, he has shore got ther looks. Yuh may 
be right after all.” 

“Wal,” said Slim, “ther man thet marries Miss 
Nina has shore got ter be a clean guy—an’ if 
he mistreats her every man in the J. P. outfit 
will be after his scalp.” 

“Yuh have said a mouthful,” replied Red. 
“But what I have seen an’ heard about this 
fellow, he stacks up pretty good. He appre- 
ciates everything yuh does fer him, an’ he is 
a nervy gent. Yuh know the day he was shot; 
well, Johnny Dix was up in the Sierras that 
day an’ he said he happened ter see a bunch 
of a dozen or more riders down in the valley; 
an’ when he looked them over through his 
glasses he saw thet they wuz Mex, an’ they 
had three dead cholas tied to ther horses; an’ 
they were leading a horse thet had an empty 
American puncher-saddle on him—so there 
aint no doubt about his gettin’ his man when 
they shot him. He aint no braggin’ kind; all 
I could get out of him was: “They surprised 
me, and | surprised them a little before they 
got through with me.” I like a man who don’t 
shoot too much bazoo "bout hisself.” 

“He aint no bad guy,” agreed Slim 

Nina and Dick had been having a great time. 
They had picked prairie flowers, discussed 
many interesting subjects about the wild life 
of the West and Mexico, and at noon had 
eaten an excellent lunch which Nina had 
spread in the shade of a large live-oak. After 
the heat of the noonday had subsided they had 
ridden slowly on to the head of the valley, 
where they forded the stream that lay between 
the valley and the high, elevated plain. 

“I found a poor man here once who had been 
killed by Mexicans. He—’’ Nina suddenly hesi- 
tated, and then continued: “But I am not going 
to talk about him; it is too sad—and you are 
a patient; nurses must not let their patients 
study about sad or serious subjects.” 

“Well,” said Dick smiling, “I am going to be 
a right husky patient. I am going to work next 
week—I ought to be at work right now. I am 
getting ashamed of the way you are letting me 
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lie around. I won't be worth my salt when I 
go back to work; I am right spoiled.” 

“You will have plenty of time to work, so 
you shouldn’t worry. Then you have been 
working for the past week—you have ridden 
with me every day; some one has got that to 
do, for father will not let me ride alone since 
the Mexican outlaws have become so bad.” 

“This is the first time I have ever heard of 
‘pleasure’ rides being styled work. Why, Miss 
Nina, if riding with you could be considered a 
job, and I could get it, I would never throw 
another rope after cattle.” 

Nina. blushed prettily and turned the con- 
versation into a less dangerous channel. 

“There is a wonderful view from up there,” 
she said, pointing with her quirt to the plains 
which rose high above them. “Do you think 
you are strong enough for the ride?” 

“I sure am,” he said, urging his horse for- 
ward. “I never felt better or stronger in my 
life. Come on, let’s go!” 

“Now,” said Nina when their horses had fin- 
ished the steep climb, and stood panting at the 
edge of the plain, “let’s leave the horses and 
go over to that boulder, the view is prettier.” 

For a few moments, after they were seated 
on a giant boulder which overhung the valley, 
they were both silent. There was something in 
the beauty of the valley and distant mountains 
which was brought out even more fully by the 
“land of dead things” which lay around them, 
that was past comprehension. Even Dick, who 
in his travels had seen many imposing and grand 
views of scenery, was impressed by the beauty 
of the valley, and by the marked contrast ef- 
fected by “land of dead things.” 

It was a strange coincidence that both Dick 
and Jack should have come to this same spot 
within so short a time, yet under so widely dif- 
ferent circumstances. While both admired the 
scenery, it had a different meaning. To Dick 
it meant love; to Jack, rest for his tortured 
body, and safety—but, like many other things 
in life, they were never to know. 

“Is it not wonderful from up here—have you 
ever seen anything like it >” 

“No, I never have,” he replied. “There is 
something wonderful and unreal about it, I have 
never seen anything exactly like it. There is 
such a marked contrast everywhere. 

“There is something,” said Nina, looking 
dreamily into the valley, “about the contrast 
that always reminds me of people—the good 
and the bad—only they are not separated like 
this; if they were isolated like this we would 
have a much better world.” 

Continued on Page 67 


The Suowdrop 
By MARGARET TREVOR 


First little wildflower of the year 
The snowdrop wakes to light, 
A tiny bell on slender stem— 
A dainty woodland sprite. 


Alone in wilderness of green 
Of tree and fern and brake, 

It nods its head on every breeze 
And cries to Nature “Wake!” 


Welcome little bell of hope 
Thou messenger of cheer! 
For now we know that Winter’s gone 
And Spring is almost here. 


| 
| 
| 


The Charm of Blueskin 


By W. S. BIRGE, M. D. 


OME years ago the ship to which I be- 
longed was condemned as unseaworthy, 

in the port of Melbourne, Australia, and 
it was my fortune, or misfortune, to remain 
adrift there for. several wees before getting a 
berth for a new voyage. During this time | 
boarded in a public house which was known by 
the odd name of the “Blueskin.” The sign— 
for every English tavern or inn must have an 
emblematic device — represented a huge eel 
painted in blue on a light ground with Blueskin 
in large capitals, and below this the passerby 
was informed in smaller lettering that Alexander 
Stuart was only licensed to furnish entertain- 
ment for man and beast. I had been recom- 
mended by some other American seamen to take 
up my quarters at this inn, and I found every- 
thing very pleasant and homelike there, but the 
odd symbol and the name of the house puzzled 
me exceedingly, and | resolved, if opportunity 
offered, to ask an explanation thereof. 

Alexander, or “Sandy” Stuart, as he was 
more generally called, was an elderly man of 
strong, brawny make, evidently of Scotch birth, 
and like most of that race, thrifty, shrewd and 
intelligent. He was of fair complexion with 
light brown hair which seemed to have preserv- 
ed its original color, although he must have 
been then entering upon his seventh decade, at 
least. His wife was a blonde, buxom Irish wo- 
man, who might well have been a beauty in her 
younger days. There was a daughter of per- 
haps twenty, fair to look upon and bearing a 
strong resemblance to her mother; also a son 
who must have been nearly forty years old and 
had a family of his own, but living hard by, and 
often in and out, making himself quite at home. 
Qualan Stuart, as he was called, bore some 
faint resemblance to the old landlord, but the 
strong, Scotch features were much softened and 
rounded down, and he was swarthy in com- 
plexion, with very fine dark eyes and hair 
which must have been of jetty blackness in 
youth, and already showing a tinge of gray. I 
set him down as having been the issue of a pre- 
vious marriage, for it was scarcely possible that 
Sandy and his Irish wife could both be his par- 
ents. 

One warm evening, when the tide of custom 
seemed to have ceased for the night, and old 
Stuart was abcut to close up the shutters, I 
stood in the doorway, and glancing up at the 
hanging sign I remarked to him: 


“That’s an odd sign, isn’t it?” 
“What is?” he asked. 


“That serpentine symbol on your sign, and 
the name of your house, too; I’ve been quite 
unable to see the fitness of it.” 


“Ah, indeed! Perhaps not, but thereby hangs 
a tale, as old Will Shakespeare says. You may 
have observed that my son has an odd name, too 
—Qualan Stuart. Can you put that and that 
together now?” he asked. 


“Yes,”’ | answered, after thinking a moment. 
“Qualan is the name sometimes applied to 


Strong’s Island, one of the Caroline group, 
which I have visited two or three times in my 
life, and I have heard these people talk about 
Blueskin, or at least a word which had that 
sound, as the name of their god or Great Spir- 

‘Just answered Sandy, with an approv- 
ing smile. 

“T thought it likely that in the course of your 
whaling voyages you had cruised down that 
way, and so you'll comprehend the story that 
I’m going to tell you. It’s a quiet time now, 
and we can enjoy a pipe while | spir out the 
yarn. 


I had only touched at the Carolina Islands 
for a few days at a time, and was not really 
much acGuainted with the habits and customs 
or the superstitions of the natives. But the 
little that | knew prepared me to listen to more 
from the old man, who had lived among those 
people, and broken bread-fruit with them. But 
I will let him tell his tale in his own way, prom- 
ising that the more the reader knows of the lo- 
cality and its inhabitants, the more readily he 
will credit the whole narrative of Sandy Stu- 
art: 


I was a strapping, happy-go-lucky young 
fellow when I shipped at Hobart Town, for a 
trading voyage dewn among the Groups, in the 
brig Newcastle. I was onlv an able seaman, 
though I ought to have been even then at least 
chief mate if not master of some vessel, for | 
had been well educated in old Scotland, and was 
competent einugh both in seamanship and na- 
vigation, but my reckless habits had been against 
me, and kept me in the background. However, 
that is all over since I have grown older and 
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wiser, though the wisdom did not come until it 
was too late to rise in my profession. Things 
have turned out more comfortably for me in my 
age than I| had a night to expect. But still 
I feel always that mine is a life of disappoint- 
ment, for | ought to have done better than 
bring up in a public house at the close of a 
voyage. However, I won’t tire you any more 
with moralizing over wasted opportunities. 

We had knocked about for some months 
among the savages at the Mulgraves and the 
King’s Mills, driving a trade for shells and co- 
coanut oil, and anything that we thought could 
be sold again in the colonial ports, but the New- 
castle was a venerably old castle, and plagued 
us much at the pumps, especially after we had 
rasped her on a coral reef one night through 
the carelessness of the lookout. The usage was 
none of the best, and I determined to cut and 
run as soon as a good opportunity offered. So 
when we were lying in the weather harbor of 
Qualan, or Strong’s Island, as you call it, | 
made a secret bargain with one of the chiefs, 
who stowed me away so snugly that the cap- 
tain, after exhausting all his arguments in the 
way of persuation, threats and bribery, was 
compelled to put to sea one hand short. 

He left word that he meant to come back to 
the island in a few days to get his lost man, 
but of course he did not come. The object was 
merely to scare and annoy me, and I| knew well 
enough that if he had really intended to come 
back, he would have kept secret about it. 

So, as soon as the Newcastle’s royals had 
sunk below the horizon, I came out of my re- 
tirement and made myself as free of the island 
as the authorities would allow. Although the 
Strong’s Islanders seem to be a very mild, in- 
offensive people, they are treacherous in their 
dealings with whites, and have many barbarous 
customs among themselves, which would seem 
hardly credible to a casual visitor. More than 
one vessel has been cut off and destroyed in 
those harbors, the crew being all put to death, 
upon the safe principle that dead men tell no 
tales. 

There was only one white man residing among 
them when I landed—an Irishman, known simply 
as Larry, who had been there many years, and 
was quite as much of a savage as any of the 
natives. A young woman by the name of Say- 
sa, a sister of the chief who had helped me to 
desert, became very fond of me, and I had 
powerful friends in her and her brother. But 
as you know the government there is despotic 
in the highest degree, and the power of etiqu- 
ette and deference to superior rank exceeds 
anything in that way to be found among the 


islanders of the Pacific. Not only I, myself, 
but my friends Selic and Saysa, would have to 
be very careful not to offend the chiefs of 
higher grade, and especially to keep the right 
side of the king, who seemed to hold the lives 
of all inferiors quite at the mercy of his arbit- 
rary will. The Irishman Larry had acquired a 
good deal of influence, and as he understood 
the language I found it would be necessary to 
conciliate him on all occasions, at least for the 
present, but I perceived that with my superior 
intelligence, I would soon know more than he 
did, and get ahead of him in the king’s favor. 


“But I had been only a few days among these 
people when an unfortunate accident was near 
putting an end to all my plans and prospects. 
My friend Selic, the chief, was the owner of a 
shotgun, and loaned it to me to go into the 
woods to shoot tropical pigeons. A young na- 
tive—one of Selic’s vassals he might be called, 
a rather weak minded fellow, but alert of eye 
and swift of foot—was sent with me to act as 
guide and also to carry the game which I 
might be lucky enough to kill. At a moment 
when poor Arlik was running a little in advance 
of me and looking back, my gun, catching on a 
twig, unfortunately went off, and one of the 
small shot spoiled one of his eyes forever. Of 
course I was horror-stricken at this mishap, and 
I at once led the poor fellow home, telling 
every one honestly just what had occurred, and 
how it happened. I was much surprised at the 
looks of sadness that I met with from Selic and 
others of my best friends, for their feeling of 
concern appeared to be not so much for the 
poor sufferer as for myself, and the anguish of 
my bright-eyed Saysa was pitiful to behold. A 
crowd was soon drawn together by the news, 
and on the arrival of the king a few solemn 
words spoken to him by one of the higher 
chiefs, who went down on his knees while 
speaking, appeared to arouse in him something 
which was not so much anger as a certain 
sternness, like that of the Roman father, as if 
he had a duty to perform at any sacrifice. At 
a signal from him I was seized by three or four 
stalwart men, who used no more violence than 
was necessary to make me their prisoner, and 
started off toward the great-council-house. [| 
felt that my best policy would be to offer no 
resistance and to face boldly any and all in- 
vestigation into the facts of the case. 


I looked around for Larry, the Irish beach- 
comber, who of all men could best befriend me 
in this instance. 

“Larry,” said I, “surely you will explain the 
facts to the king. You know I wouldn’t have 
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hurt that poor lad for the world, and it was en- 
tirely an accident.” 

“I know it, of course,” answered Larry, 
“but I can only say that the case is so much 
the worse for you. You don’t know the law 
and customs here, or you wouldn’t have been 
so ready to tell the whole truth. If you could 
have made out that you and Arlik had quarrel- 
ed, and you had put his eye out intentionally, 
it wouldn’t have gone very hard with you. But, 
as it is, | hardly dare tell you what the punish- 
ment is likely to be.” 

And, truly, rough fellow that he was, he 
seemed quite overcome, as with the thought of 
something horrible to talk about. 

“Speak out, Larry,” I cried, “and tell me 
just what you mean. Walk alongside of us, 
within hearing, and let me know the whole at 
once. Say what is to be done with him. 

“Can you bear the whole truth?” he asked. 

“Yes, yes, anything better than to be in the 
dark,”’ I said. Out with it!” 

“In the dark,” he repeated. “Ah! that’s it. 
You'll be in the dark in less than half an hour. 
They'll put out both your eyes, as sure as you're 
a living man.” 

You may try to imagine, if you can, the ef- 
fect of Larry’s announcement upon me, a 
young man, full of life and vigor. I had cer- 
tainly a full share of courage, as compared 
with my fellow-men, but here was a fate to be 
met that seemed far more horrible than instant 
death. As soon as the first shock was over, my 
mind was made up to sell my life as dearly as 
possible, when the final moment came. I would 
never submit to being blinded, but would fight 
to the last breath, and die with my eyes wide 
open. 

I kept up the talk with the. beach-comber, 
plying him with questions to learn anything that 
might be of possible service to me, but all was 
dark and terrible enough. I now learned for 
the first time that the immutable law of Qualan 
was far more severe upon accidents like this 
than upon any case of injury intentionally 
done. A quarrel might be fought out, and each 
combatant take his chance in the duel, but in 
case of accident the reparation must be, as 
largely as possible, double the original debt, 
and as the regal authorities always took the 
matter in hand, the injured person had no 
voice in it. It was not simply “an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” but the lex tali- 
nos required two for one in every case. If a 
man by accident knocked out the tooth of an- 
other, he must lose two teeth; if he broke his 
neighbor’s arm, both of his own arms must be 
broken in a similar manner, and if a finger 
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were crushed, he must lose the same finger from 
each hand. As I had darkened one of Arlik’s 
eyes, I was, of course, doomed to life-long 
darkness. The operation would be performed, 
he said, with a powerful vegetable acid, which 
would destroy the sight at once, but would leave 
no other injuries and affect no other part. Lar- 
ry had seen this process performed only once 
during all the years he had lived at Qualan, but 
had witnessed many other applications of the 
law ofdouble retribution, even to the breaking 
of both legs. 
“And can you do nothing to save or help 
me, Larry?” 
“Nothing,” he answered. “I would if I could, 
but it would be more than my own life is worth 
to interfere. The law must take its course.” 


I looked around upon the faces of the dense 
crowd. There was no expression of anger or 
ill will against me, nor, on the other hand, 
could I perceive a shade of pity on a single 
countenance. All were set with an air of stern 
determination and of pride in their unanimous 
respect for the law. I missed the face of my 
Saysa, whom I wished so much to look upon 
for the last time, but to beg any favor of my 
escort would have been an idle waste of breath. 
I nerved myself for the death-struggle that was 
to come, set my teeth firmly, and moved on. 
We entered the great council-house, the crowd 
of men, women and children following, though 
in good order, and without noisy demonstra- 
tions. 

The king and chief led the way, and his ma- 
jesty motioned my conductors to lead me to one 
of the rude benches and seat me there. I had 
hoped for at least a glance of pity from Selic, 
but he stood calm and immovable like all the 
other officials. When I was seated, they were 
about to bind my hands together behind my 
back, but I resisted this stoutly, and Larry, 
coming to my aid, explained to the king that I 
knew what my fate was to be, and was prepared 
to meet it like a man. 


There was a murmur of admiration at what 
they considered my heroic courage, and the 
royal command was given to my keeper to re- 
frain from any violence, merely standing upon 
their guard to seize me at a moment's warning, 
should it be found necessary. They fell back a 
little, and now their attention had been centered 
upon an old woman who was entering the door 
at the farther end of the great temple, bearing 
a calabash, which I felt must be the vessel con- 
taining the fatal essence to be applied to my 
eyes. At his instant there was a quick light step 
on the bamboo floor behind me, the lightest 
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touch of a soft hand, and something rough, 
cold and clammy passed round my throat. 

A yell broke from those who saw it, joined in 
and swelled by the whole assembly; but my 
movement was too late—the deft little fingers 
of my faithful Saysa had fastened the some- 
thing, whatever it might be, at the back of my 
neck, for with a side glance I had recognized 
her, and now heard her clear voice utter a 
scream of triumph. The whole crowd, even to 
the king himself, dropped as with one accord 
upon their knees, and the cry of “Blueskin! 
Blueskin!” shook the rafters of the ccuncil- 
house. 

“Keep the collar on, Sandy,” roared Larry. 
You are safe with that on your neck, and no 
man dare lay hands on you.” 

Scarcely knowing what I did, I rose to my 
feet, the crowd made way for me, and | walked 
out into the air a free man. My Saysa pressed 
close to my side, and put her hand in mine, so 
full of joy that she had no power of speech. 
To my astonishment no violence was cffered to 
her, and as to myself I wanted to fall on my 
knees and worship her as an angel from heaven. 


Now you are wondering what all this meant, 
and I must tell you before | continue my nar- 
rative. The enchanted necklace was simly the 
skin of a certain peculiar species of eel, such 
as I have never seen elsewhere, and which even 
at Qualan is very rare and is never met with ex- 
cept in a certain little cove or inlet way up at 
the head of the lagoon. This eel is especially 
sacred to the great deity, Blueskin, and its skin, 
worn on the person, operates as the most 
powerful of all the forms of taboo. So long as 
this charm encircled my neck I was safe, for in 
its presence even human law was suspended in 
its operation, and not royalty itself dare lay 
violent hands upon the wearer. 


It was employed only in great and special 
emergencies, and instances of its use in this 
way to save the condemned from punishment 
were exceedingly rare. In such cases, if ap- 
plied by the hands of a woman, it was instantly 
acknowledged as the special act of Blueskin 
himself, acting through her as his agent. 

My person was now looked upon as sacred, 
and the crowd dispersed to their several pur- 
suits. It was nightfall when we arrived at the 
house of my preserver, and then while I held 
her to my heart, she told me how to conduct 
myself, so as to be safe from all harm. 

You know that those Strong’s Islanders. es- 
pecially the females, are wonderfully quick at 
picking up English, and Saysa was one of the 
brightest specimens among them all. What she 


could not say in words, she made me understand 
by the most expressive pantomime and gestures, 
so that Larry himself could add very little to 
my knowledge of the taboo mysteries when | 
again met him the next day. 

I must now wear the eelskin necklace night 
and day, never venturing to remove it for a 
moment, until a period of three moons had 
elapsed. No person would dare to take it off, 
except in one particular manner, and this would 
be by passing the end of another skin of the 
same sort through mine, between it and my 
neck, and then pulling upon it. If any one 
could succeed in doing this, and this breaking 
my collar, | should be at the mercy of the law, 
and my faithful Saysa hardly suffered me to 
stir abroad alone, going with me wherever | 
went, keeping watch and guard upon all who 
approached me, and | knew that she had an- 
other skin always concealed upon her person 
in the hope that she might be able to replace 
mine in case of loss or accident. Only one at- 
tempt was made to break my necklace, and this 
came near being successful. I had fallen asleep 
one afternoon in the house, and my preserver 
had left me only for a few minutes, when | 
was awakened by a strangling sensation, and 
striking cut wildly I knocked over an old man 
who was trying to pull my precious collar apart 
with another eelskin which he had slyly passed 
through it while | was napping. In spite of my 
blow, he hung on to his own eelskin and gave 
another desperate tug. For a minute it was 
doubtful whether I should be choked or have 
my neck dislocated, but luckily his own Blue- 
skin proved the weaker of the two, for it parted 
in his hands and he fell over backward. He 
was on his feet again like a cat and fled in 
terror from the hut to relate the story of his 
failure to his comrades, who were waiting out- 
side. Had he succeeded I should have been 
seized on the instant, and the human would 
have got the better of the divine law. 

You may be sure that after this Saysa and 
I were doubly cautious, but no further at- 
tempts were made. I never knew where Saysa 
managed to obtain the two dried skins, for the 
“rolkan”—as the eel is called, when they dare 
to name it at all—is exceedingly rare, only a 
single one is met with at a time, and one may 
lay in wait many days and nights in the little 
cove without meeting with even one. Not only 


is it dificult to capture but the destruction of 
it is limited by royal decrees which are received 
as having something of divine origin. But Say- 
sa, who was wonderfully gifted with strong 
common sense, could make the most of the 
superstitions of others, while in her own mind 
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she cared but little for the royal edicts or for 
the terrible Blueskin himself. 

Her religion was that of humanity and love, 
and I am satished that she never believed in 
anything like a personal God, either according 
to the Qualan or the Christian idea of deity. 

At the expiration of the appointed period 
of three moons, Saysa joyfully took off my un- 
comfortable cravat, and | was not sorry to go 
abroad free from the incumbrance, and safe 
from the pursuit of the law, at least for the 
present. I was now entirely relieved from that 
kind of social ban under which I had lived for 
three months, and went about my business like 
a native of the island. 

I was married to my Saysa with all due cere- 
monies, according to the custom of her people, 
and felt myself settled down to become a sav- 
age. I was called into the royal presence and 
informed from the king’s own mouth that I 
would never be allowed to go on board any 
ship, or even to communicate with the crew 
of any vessel that might arrive. This was a hard 
condition to submit to, but I had no choice in 
the matter, and the flat of the great Blueskin 
thus announced from the throne was strictly en- 
forced ever after. When any vessel was seen 
approaching, I was ordered away into the in- 
terior and confined there in a sort of guard- 
house or calaboose, which was carefully watci- 
ed day and night. 

I was well treated, and my wife was always 
at my side. But my wife would have been the 
forfeit if I had strayed beyond certain limits. 

As soon as the vessel departed all restric- 
tions were removed, and | was free to go about 
my business as before. 

The Irishman, Larry, was drowned by the up- 
setting of his canoe a few months after | land- 
ed, and no one was permitted to be discharged 
from any vessel, while I heard that several de- 
serters had been promptly caught and carried 
back to bondage. 

I was the only white man residing on Qualan 
during the period of fifteen years after the 
death of Larry. I seemed to have nearly for- 
gotten my native language, and would have 
done so, perhaps, but for the eagerness of the 
Strong’s Islanders to acquire English. 

I was not told by the king or chiefs the reas- 
on for my thus being forbidden to leave their 
country, and it was a long time before I could 
get the truth from my wife. But as I became 
more and more master of the language I picked 
up many things which were not intended for my 
ears or understanding, and having gathered a 
part of the truth I prevailed upon Saysa to 
make the whole clear to me. And here comes 


the strangest part of the strange superstitious 
belief of Qualan. 

One who has been saved from the law by a 
woman having invested him with the skin of 
the “rolkan,” and has succeeded in wearing it 
for three moons, is safe from immediate punish- 
ment, as you have already seen. But the op- 
eration of the law is only suspended; penalty 
is laid up not only against him if he outlives 
his victim, but against his posterity if otherwise. 
I was safe during the life of Arlik, but im- 
stantly on his decease, I would be held to ac- 
count for the maiming, and the old penalty 
rigidly enforced, the operation of destroying my 
eyes to be performed on the day and hour set 
apart for Arlik’s funeral. It was believed that 
only in this way could Arlik find favor with the 
great Blueskin, and get what one might call his 
ticket of admission to the happy home beyond. 

But this was not all, and not even the worst 
feature of the terrible possibilities. Under the 
internal ingenuitv of the Qualan law, if I my- 
self chanced to die before Arlik the penalty of 
my accident was to be visited upon my innocent 
boy. To appease Blueskin. my first born must 
be blinded with the infernal liquid, and if I left 
no issue the nearest relative or connection must 
suffer, which in this case would be my true and 
tender wife, Saysa, who had thus placed herself 
in the line of danger when she had thus saved 
me and married me. And in neither case could 
the “ro'kan” be brought into play to stay the 
divine wrath. The power of the eelskin taboo 
extended only during a single life, and this the 
shorter of the two. From the summons of 
Blueskin at the death of either party there 
could be no earthly appeal. 

You may try to imagine, if you can, the ef- 
fect upon my mind when I got a clear under- 
standing of all the devilish requirements of this 
strange religion. I could no longer be easy for 
a moment, but felt that I was like one stand- 
ing upon a gunnowder line. At any moment 
Ar'ik might suddenly die. or worse yet I might 
die myself and the fiendish retritution be visited 
vunon mv boy. or even upcn Saysa, who was 
dearer to me in those days than anv other hu- 
man being. There was no escape for me un- 
less indeed | tried my fortune upon the sea, 
‘nening the risk of drowning or of starvation. 
The chances of the future were never referred 
to by any cne in mv presence, but my perfect 
‘solation frem all white men continued. and I 
knew that I was being kept for the sacrifice. 

The laws of the Medes and Persians were 
not more immutable than those of Qualan, nor 
were they based upon such infernal theology. 

Centinued on Page 70 
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“The summer rose is dead; 

The sad leaves, withered, 

Strew ankle-deep the pathway to our tread,”— 
Ina Coolbrith. 


How many dreamers, sightseers, lovers of the 
romantic and beautiful have loitered ’neath the 
arbor of the famous “Sherman Rose” of Mon- 
terey, drinking in the rare fragrance from the 
roses on this old vine? 

Or, idly watching the breeze-stirred petals 
falling about the gray-walled adobe, have un- 
consciously weaved each petal into that age- 
old romance of the gallant soldier, General 
Sherman, and his beautiful Spanish Senorita? 


But advancement overrules sentiment, and, 
if we are correctly informel, the wheels of pro- 
gress are to grind into oblivion this historic 
place. Although Landmark clubs have man- 
aged to preserve buildings, trees, rocks, even, 
about which early history and romance of 
California has been woven, there seems to be 
a good deal of question as to saving this land- 
mark of one of our earliest Spanish families. 


It has been generally known for some time 
that commercial interests have been negotiating 
for the purchase of this property, it being 
stated that not only is a large building to be 
erected, but that a street is to be cut through 
just about where the famous arbor stands. 


There is probably no town in California that 
gives so much of the atmosphere of early 
Spanish life—a life care-free and of languid 
ease, as clings about Monterey. The town 
which Stevenson loved so much; where the 


first theatre of California was built and where 
the old Custom House still stands; a memory of 
thrilling days when Spaniards, Americans and 
British intermingled in the making of early 
California history. 


A few of the picturesque adobe homes, where 
danced and sang and drank the proud old 
families, still stand, but many are camouflaged 
a the hideous boarding of cheap store 
ronts. 


Not many of the little gardens that were 
brightened by old fashioned hollyhocks; cling- 
ing rose vines, heavy with their burden of gold 
and red blooms, remain to remind one of the 
days of the coquette listening at her latticed 
window to the impassioned voice of her lover 
and the soft strains of the guitar. 

We still find romance in the little town, how- 
ever. The harbor, though given over to a cer- 
tain degree to commercial interests, still retain: 
a bit of its old, drowsy picturesqueness. The 
bright little fishing smacks, darting in and out 
of the cove; the tangle of great, brown nets, 
of ropes and mast-heads rising against the blue 
Pacific, are inspirations for brush and pen. 


But without the rambling, Spanish gardens 
with their quaint pink and yellow pasteled walls 
and red tiled tops, the gray-walled adobes, the 
Robert Louis Stevenson house, the old Custom 
House and the few other historical buildings, 
that are yet receiving some care—without these 
the charm of OLD Monterey will be gone. 

Must then the widely known attraction— the 
“Sherman Rose,” with its historic garden im- 
pregnated with the atmosphere of Spanish-Cali- 
fornia, give way to the cold, stern strides of 
progress ? 
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Martha Shepard Lippincott, whose poetry and 
prose has added much to American literature in 
the past several years, has contributed another 
one of her poems to this month’s Overland 
Monthly, entitled “Reflected Joys.” 

Her “Christian Christmas,” which we pub- 
lished in the December, 1921, issue, savors 
deeply of that sweet, quaint language of the 
Friends which has characterized much of her 
work. This was especially brought out in Miss 
Lippincott’s book of poetry printed some years 
ago, “Visions of Life,” and in the many poems 
published under Opie Read and in many eastern 
magazines. 

While Overland readers will enjoy these few 
contributions from Miss Lippincott, we only wish 
that space would permit of giving some sketches 
of her life and of her other literary accomplish- 
ments, as they have appeared in “Who's Who in 
America,” “International Who’s Who,” “Men 
and Women of America,” etc. 


Those wishing to add to their knowledge of 
Indian lore, and also gain some beneficial axioms 
in life, should read the marvelous, yet 
simple, life of ““Wawona’—known as “Wawona 
the Wise.” 

Sterling Mighels, depicts the migration and life 

This story, recently from the press, by Ella 
of some of the Indian tribes of the Northwest, 
but more especially does it tell of the wonderful 
character of an Indian woman who lived to 
see six generations about her. 

Her gift of prophecy brought her into history, 
and the depth of a courageosuly sustaining, 
beautiful nature saved her tribe for the highest 
educational advantages that afterwards were 


reaped. 
$1.25 Net—Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 


The accomplished and obliging pianist had 
rendered several selections, when one of the 
admiring group of listeners in the hotel parlor 
suggested Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. Several 
people echoed the request, and one lady was 
particularly desirous to hear the piece, explain- 
ing that her husband had belonged to that very 
regiment.—Current Literature. 


Dr. Carpenter was noted for the quickness 
of his wit, and it was a common saying in the 
town in which he lived that he always had an 
answer ready when it was required. He was 
once introduced as “Dr. Carter.”” Immediately 
his friend saw his error, and corrected himself. 
“Never mind,” said the doctor, “it’s only a slip 
of the pen.” 


“Autobiography of a Tame Coyote,” by 
Madge Morris Wagner; illustrations by James 
A. Holden. 

The pathetic tale of a captive coyote that, 
through the too successful operations of “scalp 
hunters” is bereaved of family and home, and 
is in imminent danger of ending his days as an 
attraction to a saloon, in front of which he is 
chained to an old barrel. 

Glimpses into his home life, his method of 
providing for his family, his fight to protect 
them and his subsequent flight into a more 
friendly country, after the five babies are gone 
and the mother has become a victim to the 
“$5.00 per head” bounty hunters, makes a very 
entertaining little story; also an instructive one 
to those unacquainted with this too-much dis- 
liked chap of plain and hills. 

The illustrations accompanying the story are 


most attractive. 
80 Cents Net. Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 


It may be a matter of interest to know that 
Arthur W. Atkinson, whose poem “Transforma- 
tion” appears in this issue, has had the endorse- 
ment and recognition of some of our most 
eminent writers and statesmen. Among them 
might be mentioned the late Theodore Roose- 
velt, Ex-President Wilson, Rudyard Kipling, 
Marshall Foch and David Lloyd George. 


An unusual of adventure is being published 
this week by D. Appleton and Company, 
“Double-Crossed,” by W. Douglas Newton. This 
English writer, who won such high praise last 
year for his novel of English suburban life, 
“Low Ceilings,” has in “Double-Crossed” com- 
bined his distinguished ability for characteriza- 
tion with a story of adventure of splendid force 
and fire. It is the story of an English woman, 
heiress to great wealth, who is lured by a group 
of conspirators across the ocean and into the 
wildest depths of Canada’s northwest. These 
conspirators, a picturesque band, use a ne er- 
do-well, for whom she had felt a girlish love, as 
their lure. A young English diplomat, who hap- 
pens to be sailing on the same steamer, becomes 
her champion. Seldom is a climax so breath- 
taking as the novel’s final pages when pistols 
crack in the far Northwest. 


Mistress (engaging new maid): “You say 
the last family you worked for were Germans?” 
Maid (apologetically): ““Yes’m—but they was 
sterilized when the war broke out.’”—Snap- 
Shots. 


lhe Blind Gardner 


By CATHERINE PECK-WYLDE 


Take what you want, I cannot bear their smell, 


I, who am blind, perhaps resent it more than though my eyes could take 


my thoughts away. 


You see I was not always thus, and once this perfume was the breath of 
life because it spoke to me of one adored. 

Ours was a love as pure as lilies’ breath, 

Ours was a passion conquering even death. 

She wore white lilies on the day we wed, 

But one short week—again she wore them—dead. 

A hideous wreck that tore her from my arms, and then, as though a kindly 


Heaven above 


In pity took my sight, lest I awake and fail to see her there-— 


Do I plant seeds? Oh, never! 


For they flaunt and sway above in breeze 


and sun, and lie in shallow earth a few short days, 


But bulbs are different. 
I feel for them. 


Blind and hard and cold like my poor heart. 
I know their yearning for the sun. 


Come every day and pluck each flower that grows. 


Bring me your bulbs; 


I'll love and care for them, 
Year in, year out, I'll labor day by day 


That they at last may feel the sun’s warm ray. 

It may be my blind soul, dark and alone, 

May struggle with them up thrcugh earth and stone, 
And burst at last through weight of leaf and sod, 
Through Nature’s sunshine up to Nature’s God. 


The Eighth Annual State Exhibit of Califor- 
nia Wild Flowers will be held at the St. Francis 
Hotel next month, opening on April 20th and 
continuing for three days. The first State ex- 
hibit of wild flowers was held at the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition. It is given 
each year under the auspices of the Wild 
Flower Conservation League, directed by Mrs. 
Bertha M. Rice. Rare specimens for the ex- 
hibit are sent in from many sections of the 
State and are classified by botanists with the 
scientific and common names. The object is 
to show the variety, beauty and value of the 
native flora. The league is conducting an edu- 
cational campaign for the better protection of 
wild flowers and shrubs. 

A conference of nature lovers, that will be 
National in its scope, will attend the coming 
exhibit of California wild flowers in April, and 
many eminent speakers will address the gather- 
ings. Among those who will participate in the 
program will be Dr. David Starr Jordan, Dr. 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, Luther Burbank, Dr. 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 
The classification of the flowers will be under 
the direction of Mrs. Roxanna Ferris, assisted 
by Frof. H. L. Mason and advanced students 
from the science department of the universities. 

The patrons of the State exhibit include 
many of the leading scientists and educators of 
the west, and a number of society women from 
the peninsula, who are actively interesting them- 
selves in this movement, are Mrs.. William 
Crocker, Mrs. Charles Templeton Crocker, Mrs. 
Richard McCreavy, Mrs. Edward Eyre, Miss 
Marion Ziele, and many others are included as 
patronesses of the coming exhibit. 


On Tuesday, April 4th, at the Sorosis Club, 
Mrs. Ella Sterling Mighels, First Historian of 
Literary California, is, by request, giving an 
evening recital of the Days of ’49. 

Mrs. Mighels will speak from her yet un- 
published book, “Ar Vyvah, or Better than 


Gold,” an allegorical story of California. 
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GENTLEMAN JOE 
Continued from Page 23 


once why the idea of marrying him was so re- 
pugnant to her. She saw a vision of her ideal 


before her; and in the midst of all a sob filled 
her throat, and then, most inappropriately, she 
laughed. In a moment more, however, she was 
sobbing in real earnest. “I wonder how long 
I can hold out >” she questioned herself; “there 
seems to be no escape.” Then drying her tears 
quickly, she said, “At any rate there is plenty of 
water in the bay, and I can drown myself if 
necessary. And she held her head up in de- 
fiance once more. 

At this moment, the Chinese boy brought in 
a card and laid it beside her. “Joseph Adams,” 
she exclaimed, the roseate color flooding her 
face, and a heavenly sparkle coming into her 
black eyes. 

Without waiting to smooth a curl or 
straighten a fold, she ran through the hall and 
into the parlor, like the impulsive creature she 
was. 

*“Joe!”’ she exclaimed, then stood abashed 
and shrinking before the elegant gentleman who 
rose to meet her—a gentleman in irreproachable 
black, with well-cropped head, of military cut, 
the silvered temples more noticeable than be- 
fore, with handsome drooping mustache of 
brightest brown, with ruddy cheeks and fine 
broad shoulders; but the handsome brown eyes 
were the same, kindly and responsive. 


“Mr. Adams,” she faltered. 
He took her two hands in his; he looked full 


into her eyes, dwelling on the timid look which 
was turned to him; he let his eyes rove over 
the girlish form in its somber garments, up to 
the soft white roll around her snowy throat, 
then back to the black eyes once more. There 
was nothing more to be said. 


Stirred to deepest emotion, once more she 
remembered that cold, desolate morning on the 
platform, when she had bidden him good-bye 
on her way to her father’s dying-bed. With 
a sob, from the vividness with which the pic- 
ture was presented, she hid her face once more 
on his sleeve and cried softly to herself; but 
the arm was folded around her this time, and 
the little hand was tenderly clasped. 


And then she forgot herself and asked of his 
mother. Sitting down, he told of the change 
that had come over his life. As he would not 
return to the old home, being completely un- 
fitted for such an existence, his mother was com- 
ing to him. 
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“Imagine such happiness as this falling to my 
share,” he said earnestly. “In a few days I am 
to go to meet her; but I could not receive her 
till I had come to you—to you, Arizona. Little 
did I imagine the day the teamster told me there 
was a strange young lady on the other side of 
the mountain that she was going to alter the 
whole course of my life; that she—’’ 

‘I’m so glad that you were not: angry at my 
taking on myself the bridging of the chasm be- 
tween you and your old world. I'm so daring 
that I venture often where I ought not—and I’m 
so glad that this was not one of the times.” 

“And I am so daring,” said he, rising, “that I 
have ventured here to your very home to tell 
you the words trembling on my lips—that you 
are my world; though I have left a life behind 
me and am about to enter upon a new one, 
it will be naught to me without you—for you 
are my world, Arizona.” 

The gleam in his handsome dark eyes told 
even more. Willingly she extended her two 
hands, and said with something of her old 
audacious spirit: 

“Then Joe—Gentleman Joe—your 
stands ready and waiting.” 


world 


THE HOME OF PROF. FOGG 
Continued from Page 40 


had never occurred to him. He said not a word, 
but overcome with emotion stared at Fogg. 

“Calm yourself; sit down,” said the Pro- 
fessor. 

“T saw Prof. Gordon of the University 
this morning. He is the man you are supposed 
to have killed. He forgives you, and with his 
wife, your sister, will meet you in my dining 
room this evening.” 

“My sister!” 

“Yes; they were married when you did the 
shooting. You were unknown to Gordon, and 
taking you for a madman he was not fast 
enough with his explanations. But there is the 
bell. We will go in and meet Prof. Gordon and 
the ladies.” 

Arising slowly, Frost said, with agitation: 

“Honestly, friend, it takes as much bravery 
to meet Gordon as it would the hangman.” 

“Cheer up; he is by no means formidable,” 
said Fogg, leading the way to the dining room. 

“Octavia,” said Fogg upon entering, “here is 
your brother, George.” 
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After an affectionate greeting Frost said to 
his sister: 

“Where is Prof. Gordon >” 

“He is here,” said Octavia, turning to Fogg. 

“Yes,” said the Professor, “Octavia is my wife 
and I have no daughter.” 

“Then your name is Gordon >?” 


“It is. And I have apprised the police that 
I am still alive, so the dogs are called off.” 


With a laugh of genuine mirth Frost said: 

“I knew from the first there was something 
familiar about you; strange I| did not suspect. 
I am certainly glad you are Gordon. I would 
rather have you for a brother than anybody I 
ever saw.” 

“Thank you; I am equally pleased.” 

At this juncture Miss Noble entered, fair and 
fragile, with a flower-like beauty that long ago 
had enslaved George Frost. 

“Eleanor!” he exclaimed. | 

“George!”” she said, advancing to meet him. 

“This is indeed a royal surprise,” said Frost 
to the Professor. “Do you know Eleanor is my 
hance?” 

“Yes, Octavia told me. Now we must all eat 
our dinner and after that we will plan the wed- 
ding.” 

And the planning resulted in a wedding and 


ball that made of Solitude a veritable carnival 
of joy. 


THE WAY OF THE WEST 
Continued from Page 55 


“Yes, that is true,” he agreed. But to him 
the contrast represented two women—one con- 
sidered no one but herself; while the other was 
happier when she was making sacrifices for the 
comfort of others. 

“The beauty,” she continued,” “never grows 
old to me, no matter how often I may come. 
I just love it; somehow I think differently 
when I am up here, but it is very seldom that I 
find any one with me—who can understand 
and appreciate it. I brought Red with me once, 
enjoy the scenery, for he was constantly making 
unny comparisons. He has ridden over the 
valley and mountains so much that he cannot 
see any beauty in ‘them. The desert was con- 
tinually bringing memories of his past to his 
mind, memories where hardships and lack of 
water figured largely. I remember one funny 


comparison that he made was: ‘I would be so 
plumb dry that a drap of water weuld have 
tasted like liceker in Ol’ Mexico.” ” 

“Red is all right,” said Dick. “I owe my life 
to you and Red, and I always stand by my 
friends. He has always been used to action, so 
naturally sentiment would not have a very deep 
hold on him. Then again his life has been out 
in the open where mountains, plains and des- 
erts have become as every-day to him as his 
cow-pony—they are merely the setting, and 
they are considered only when they produce 
hardships.” 

“Well,” said Nina, looking at him seriously, 
‘mister man, where do you get all your views? 
Your appreciation of the beautiful is so little 
different from most of men—I am curious to 
know about it.’ ’ 


“It came from the early training I re- 
ceived from my mother,” he said tenderly. “I’ve 
ridden in mountains nearly all my life; a moun- 
tain cowboy has a stronger love and understand- 
ing for mountains and beautiful scenery than 
one who has ridden the plains, but my senti- 
ment came from my mother. She and my father 
came from the South in the early pioneer days; 
she was a woman of education and culture, and 
she had a wonderful understanding of all things 
which were beautiful. I never went to school 
a day in my life—there were no schools in the 
section of Wyoming where we lived—but she 
taught me until I was sixteen, when she died; 
she only lived a year after my father’s death. 
Since then I have rustled for myself, but I have 
never forgotten her nor her many beautiful 
characteristics.” 

“She must have been a wonderful woman,” 
said Nina thoughtfully. “My mother died just 
when I was reaching the age to appreciate her. 
I have never forgotten her—I can understand 
your loss, and how you feel about it.” 

For a long time they remained silent, looking 
into the valley below, but their thoughts were 
not on the beauty of the scene. When the deep- 
ening shadows recalled them to the lateness of 
the hour and they started homeward, there was 
a mutual understanding between them, although 
no word had been spoken. 


CHAPTER XV 


Mexicans 


The men had left that morning to begin the 
round-up. They were first going to work the 
Sierra Madre Mountains for “strays,” after 
which they would work the valley. 

Now, since the noise of their leaving had sub- 
sided, everything was deathly quiet. Nina, as 
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her eyes wandered from the empty corral to the 
long, deserted bunk-house, thought she had 
never seen the ranch so quiet and deserted. She 
missed Red Johnson’s good natured remarks, 
and she missed—and her face suddenly became 
rosy. “Yes,” she thought, “I do miss him aw- 
fully.” 


Suddenly there was a clatter of hoofs in the 
rear of the corral, and as Nina heard the ap- 
proach of the running horses, she said: 


“Wonder why they are coming back; they 
surely must have had trouble.” Then her start- 
led gaze fell on fifteen or more gaudily dressed, 
heavily armed Mexicans who were galloping to- 
wards her. Had not the full danger of her po- 
sition dawned upon her, she would have ad- 
mired the picture they made as the sun flashed 
on the silver and gold trimmings of bridles, 
saddles, sombreros, embroidered jackets, scarlet 
scarfs and velveteen calzeneros. Thrown across 
their shoulders, and its fold opea to the breeze, 
were beautiful mangas of brilliant colors. But 
while they, with their gaudy, expensive cos- 
tumes, and running steeds, made a piciure which 
bespoke of romance, it was also a picture which 
had spelled disaster to many a ranchero down 
in the valley. 


As Nina ran toward the house, a Mexican 
more gaudily dressed than his companions, rein- 
ed in his horse beside her, and swooping down 
seized her around the waist; but the act was his 
last, for as his arm encircled her waist a pistol 
spoke from the porch of the ranch-house, and 
the man fell to the ground carrying Nina with 
him. 

As she struggled to her feet she saw her fa- 
ther pitch forward off the porch, and suppress- 
ing a shriek, she ran forward and gathered him 
in her arms. As she held him to her breast she 
knew that he was dead, for the blood was flow- 
ing from an ugly wound in his temple. An in- 
sane fury suddenly seized her; choking down 
her sobs she quietly grasped her father’s fallen 
six-shooter, and, before they had noted her act, 
fired twice, with deadly effect, at two of the 
grinning faces of the horsemen who surrounded 
her. en, as a Mexican sprang from his horse 
and caught her around the waist, she pulled the 
trigger again, but there was only a metallic 
click—the daughter had finished the work start- 
ed by her fallen father. When the man snatch- 
ed the pistol from her hand she hit him with her 
small, clenched fist squarely on his leering 
mouth, bringing both blood and oaths from his 
bruised lips. Then as the man seized and pin- 
ioned her hands behind her another Mexican 
jeined him and Nina felt a rope being tied 
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around her hands; then the next thing she 
knew they had swung her into the saddle of 
one of the four horses which had lost their 
rider. 

Two Mexicans at this moment came up from 
the stable with their arms full of hay, which 
they carried into the ranch-house; then as one 
of them applied a match a rifle cracked and he 
pitched over into the ignited hay; as the rifle 
spoke again the other greaser dropped his hay 
and ran for his horse, one arm hanging limply 
at his side. He noted that his comrades with 
the gringo girl were disappearing around the 
corner of the corral. 

As the wounded man attempted to mount the 
remaining horse a Mexican girl, carrying a rifle, 
ran out on the porch, and as her eye fell 
on the man she raised the rifle and deliberately 
fired. The man slumped down in a lifeless heap 
by the side of the horse. Anita, the Mexican 
girl, had conquered her first racial desire and 
had renounced it for her friends. 

“Boys,” said Red Johnson as they rode down 
through the valley, “I'll be durned if that noise 
ain’t shooting, an’ it’s back at ther ranch.” 

With one accord the cavalcade halted. Back 
in the distance came the report of a volley of 
shots. 

“Come on, boys.” yelled the foreman, Joe 
Tipton, “let’s go!” 

As the madly riding men neared the ranch 
they saw a volume of smoke issuing from the 
front of the ranch-house; but it suddenly died 
out and they saw Anita rush out and kneel by 
the side of some one who was lying by the side 
of the porch. 

When in a short cme they reined in their 
horses, and part of them dismounted, they found 
Anita with Dr. Pendleton’s head pillowed in her 
lap. A hasty examination showed that he was 
not dead, although there was a dangerous 
wound in his chest, and a flesh wound in his 
thigh, but there was no wound in his temple. 
Contrary to Nina’s belief, the blood on his tem- 
ple was only a slight flesh wound caused by a 
glancing bullet. 

“Annita, where is Miss Nina?” cried Dick, a 
sudden weakness overcoming him. 

“Dey teek her with theem. Go thees way,” 
replied Annita, pointing past the corral. Then 
as Joe Tipton detailed two men to assist Annita 
the men wheeled their horses and dashed past 
the corral with Dick in their lead. 

“Not too fast, boys,” cautioned Joe Tipton, 
who caught up with them during the first mile. 
“Ycu must save your horses for the final run. 
Look out for an ambush—these cholas are 
great on that stuff . 
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When the first five miles had been covered 
a party of madly riding horsemen could be seen 
in the distance. It was evident that they had 
seen their pursuers, for they could be seen quirt- 
ing their fast lagging steeds. 

“Boys,” shouted Joe Tipton, “wait until I 
give the word before rushing them—too many 
of us, they will not fight—they will split into 
bunches.” Then as they began to close in on 
them, they would from time to time turn in their 
saddles and fire upon their pursuers, but they 
were too far away to be effective. 


“Now,” yelled Tipton at the top of his voice, 
“give them hell!” And yelling like mad the 
men instantly responded and dashed forward as 
fast as spur and quirt could drive their mounts. 


As Tipton had predicted, the greasers sep- 
arated, one bunch going north while the other 
headed south. When they split Dick perceived 
that one horse was carrying double, so he dash- 
ed in pursuit of the Mexicans who were headed 
south. As he neared the fleeing bandits, they 
would turn and fire upon him and the men who 
were following him, the bullets whining uncom- 
fortably near at times. 


Dick and his companions began firing on the 
fleeing horsemen, with the exception of the one 
who was carrying Nina. In a few moments 
one Mexican suddenly lurched forward in his 
saddle and fell to the ground. The four re- 
maining Mexicans immediately gave up ail 
thoughts of fight and began whipping their 
jaded steeds. 


All but the one carrying Nina began drawing 
ahead, and as he saw the others leaving him he 
fired two wild shots at Dick, and then seeing 
that he was losing out as the two shots had al- 
lowed his pursuers to gain on him, he released 
his hold and Nina fell to the ground where she 
rolled over into a quiet heap. But this act only 
hastened his end, for Dick fired twice and he 
suddenly crumpled and fell to the ground. Be- 
fore his horse had quit sliding, from the 
sudden applying of the spade bit, Dick had dis- 
mounted and was running to the quiet form of 


Nina. 

“Nina, are you hurt?” he inquired with a 
sob in his voice. Raising her head in his arms 
he noticed that her hands were tied, and as he 
cut the thongs which bound them he felt a 
deadly hatred towards all Mexicans. 

“Why, Dick,” said a weak voice, “how did 
you get here>” 

“Nina, are you hurt?” inquired Dick earnest- 
ly, as he noticed she was not fully aware of the 
present conditions. “I am afraid that you are.” 


“No, I am not hurt,” she replied, and began 
sobbing, “but my poor, dear father—he 1s 
dead.” 

“No, he is not dead, Nina,” said Dick, sooth- 
ingly; “we just came by the ranch—he is 
wounded, but not seriously.” 

“Oh, I know he is dead!” she exclaimed bit- 
terly. “It is unkind in you to try to deceive 
me. He was shot in the temple—I saw the 
blood pouring out of the wound.” 

‘Now listen, Nina,” said Dick. “The wound 
that you saw in the temple was nothing but a 
mere scratch; it looked bad with all the blood, 
but the bullet never entered, it glanced. He is 
wounded in the breast, but I do not think it will 
prove fatal.” 

“Oh, I am so awfully glad that father is not 
dead!” she cried, springing to her feet. “Come, 
let’s get back to him! We have got to get him 
to a doctor, and we can’t get started too soon.” 

“Are you sure you are not hurt,” he inquired 
anxiously. 

“Sure, I am, Dick. You see the grass is so 
thick along here that the fall just knocked the 
breath cut of me without seriously hurting me. 
Come, let’s hurry!’ 

Before they had covered half of the distance 
to the ranch they wee overtaken by a party of 
returning cowboys and one of the men gave 
Nina his horse and they hurried on ahead of 
the others to the ranch, where they were met 
by Red Johnson. 

“How is father, Red >” inquired Nina, her lips 
trembling. ‘Now tell me the truth, Red.” 

“Miss Nina, yuh father is not dangerously 
wounded,” replied Red. “He is conscious, an’ 
he is giving orders like his old self. We are go- 
ing to start for El] Paso—” 

But Nina, closely followed by Dick, had wait- 
ed to hear no more. She flew into the house 
and rushed to her father’s room. 

“Nina,” said a weak voice, “don't worry, 
child. I am not dangerously wounded.” 

“Oh, I am so glad!” she cried, kneeling by 
the bed and seizing her father’s hand. “Daddy, 
I am so glad, for I thought they had killed 
you. 

“Annita and “Red” have patched me up a 
little, but I will need medical attention, so we are 
leaving for E] Paso.” After a moment he con- 
tinued: “Dick, tell Joe to keep five of the boys 
and stay here; the others will go with us. We 
ought to get to E] Paso tomorrow.” 

As Dick approached the stable he heard Red 
Johnson talking to the men, who had all as- 
sembled by this time. 

“T tell yuh, fellows,” he said proudly, “meb- 
be Miss Nina didn’t work on them cholas—she 
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shorely got two of them; yuh can see their pizen 
carcasses from here. Annita told me all about 
it; an’ now that Mexican gal of mine ain’t off 
a bit when it comes ter pumping a Winchester 
—she got two of them. She is all right, believe 
me. 


Dick, who had started Slim with the wagon to 
the ranch-house, next delivered his message to 


Joe Tipton, who decidede to send Dick, Red 
and eight others on the trip to El Paso. 


While the men who were to remain at the 
ranch went up to arrange the wagon and place 
the wounded man in it, Dick and the men who 
were to make the trip rode down to a pasture 
where they secured fresh mounts. 


A young Irish sailor, after pulling in forty or 
fifty fathoms of line, muttered to himself: 
“Sure, it’s as long as today and tomorrow! It’s 
a good week’s work for any five men. More of 
it yit> The say’s mighty deep, to be sure.” 
Then he suddenly stopped short; and, looking 
up to the officer on watch, he exclaimed, “Bad 
luck to me, sorr, if I don’t belave somebody’s 
cut off the other end of this line!” 


Guest (to head-waiter) : 
‘Tide’>”” Waiter: “No, sir.” Guest: “Or 
‘Time’?”” Waiter: “Not at all.” Guest: “Well, 
it ought to be one of them. You wait on no 
man. —Texas Siftings. 


“Is your name 


Sergeant (drilling awkward squad): ‘“Com- 
pany! Attention company, lift up your left 
leg and hold it straight out in front of you!” 
One of the squad held up his right leg by mis- 
take. This brought his right-hand companion’s 
left leg and his own right leg close together. 
The officer, seeing this, exclaimed angrily, “And 


who is that fellow over there holding up both 
Chicago 
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THE CHARM OF BLUESKIN 
Continued from Page 6] 


As I before intimated, it was several years 
before I found out and understood the whole 
truth. The great cause of Saysa’s unwillingness 
to enlighten me was the fear that | would make 
an attempt at escape, abandoning her and my 


children. But as she came in time to under- 
stand me better, she no longer had any fear on 
that score, and indeed she need have had none. 
My escape from the island would have had the 
same legal effect as my death, entailing blind- 
ness upon my son, and if I took the boy with 
me, she herself must suffer in like manner. 


Indeed, when I came to comprehend all the 
contingencies, I no longer had any desire tg 
escape, unless my family went with me. We 
felt that we must live or die together, and from 
that time the understanding was perfect be- 
tween Saysa and myself. I felt that nothing 
could shake her absolute faith in me. 


The boy, of course, knew nothing of the fear- 
ful burden which his parents were forced to 
carry, sustained only by their love for each 
other. 


Thus the years wore on until Qualan Stuart 
had grown to a stout boy of thirteen, when my 
poor friend Arlik fell sick of a slow, intermit- 
tent fever, and I was called to attend him. As 
I had taken a partial course of study in ana- 
tomy and medicine when a youth in old Scot- 
land, I really knew something of the matter, 
and from my successful handling of many simi- 
lar cases I had acquired quite a reputation as a 
medical man. Arlik and I had always been 
fast friends, and well the worthy fellow knew 
that no human being had a more direct inter- 


- est in his recovery than I had. His death would 


be more than death to me, and you may de- 
pend upon it that I employed my best skill and 
care upon his case. 


But a study of his symptoms for a few days 
satisfied me that he would never recover. At 
each recurrence of the fever he grew weaker 
and it was evident that he had not vitality 
enough to work a cure. His death would not 
be immediate or sudden, but Alik was surely 


doomed. 


I made light of the case, however, and ex- 
pressed the most perfect conviction of my ability 
to complete a cure. In the intervals when he 
was stronger I made the most of the fact, and 
assured the king and every one else, excepting 
my faithful wife, that he was gaining rapidly 
and would soon be well again. But while I thus 
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disarmed suspicion, there was the most perfect 
understanding with Saysa, and we knew that 
there was no time to be lost. We must take 
the chances of the ocean, carrying our boy 
with us, and live or die together. 

I had my own small canoe, in which I was 
accustomed to go outside the reef, torching for 
flying fish, and it was quite a matter of course 
for our wives to accompany us on these cruises. 
Of late I had often taken my boy, too, as he 
was now getting stout enough to be of service 
and to begin learning the duties of a man. 

One day when Arlik was unusually bright 
and my predictions of his rapid recovery louder 
than ever before, | gave the secret word to Say- 
sa, for that evening, if ever, was to be our 
time. At dusk, having just paid a visit to my 
friend, who was in high spirits, and honestly 
so, | went from the sick-room directly to the 
beach, where my wife and boy awaited me with 
the canoe in readiness for pushing off. 

There were several other canoes going out, 
and some which had started earlier were al- 
ready on the fishing grounds with their torches 
blazing away merrily. We lagged a little in 
the rear of the consorts and were among the 
last to arrive, taking up our station at the lee 
end of the line. 

You know something yourself of the manner 
of taking flying fish. The canoes lie to close 
on a wind with their great sails of matting 
stretched taut; and the flying fish, attracted by 
the light of the blazing torches, fly against the 
sail and drop into the bottom of the canoe. 

Taking our places at the lee end of the fleet, 
I allowed the canoe to gradually sag off, widen- 
ing the distance between us and our neighbors, 
and when the proper moment seemed to have 
arrived | swung her off with a free sheet, drop- 
ring my torch as if by accident into the sea. 
There was nothing for it now but to make the 
utmost speed, and we plied our paddles with 
all the muscle we possessed. Under the united 
power of the paddles and the sail, with a brisk 
trade wind blowing, our progress was very 
swift and we were soon looking back upon the 
torch lights like dim sparks in the distance. We 
detected no signs of their having taken the 
alarm, and now felt sure of getting a good start 
of any pursuit. 

We had arms in the canoe and were deter- 
mined never to be carried back alive. My 
jewel wife had taken care to smuggle in an ex- 
tra supply of breadfruit and other provisions 
and above all, calabashes of fresh water. 

Shaping my course to the west-northwest as 
well as I could by the stars and the wind, we 
plied the paddles steadily for several hours, 


and Saysa insisted upon exerting herself even 
after | was exhausted, and our dear boy had 
sunk down from drowsiness. 

When day broke, the highland of Qualan 
loomed dimly on the horizon like a faint cloud, 
but after a brief rest we renewed our labors, 
our hearts trembling with fear of pursuit. I 
knew that as soon as our departure was made 
certain, large canoes, strongly manned, would 
be sent out in chase and would gain rapidly up- 
on us, but I put my trust in the thought that 
the ocean is wide, and the old saying that a 
stern chase is a long one. My hope was to reach 
the island of Ponapi or Ascension, knowing that 
it was high land, visible at a great distance, 
and if I could keep the same general course 
I should hardly go amiss of it. We saw nothing 
to break the clear horizon until late the next 
afternoon, when the sharp eyes of my wife 
spied a sail nearly ahead and we outdid our- 
selves in our eagerness to draw nearer to her. 

When the sun dipped below the ocean we 
had approached so that I could see her lower 
sails or courses nearly down to her hull, but my 
anxiety was great as to whether they had seen 
us. If she was a whaler, as I hoped, it was pos- 
sible that her lookouts at the mast-head might 
catch sight of our sail when they took their last 
look round the horizon before descending from 
their stations at sundown, but this was only a 
chance and an uncertainty. I was delighted to 
observe a few minutes later that she was tak- 
ing in her topgaliant sails, for this made me 
certain that she was a whaler, shortening sail 
for the night, as is common on _ cruising 
grounds. 

We strained every nerve and muscle to our 
paddles, for every inch seemed important, as in- 
creasing our chance of being seen while the 
men were aloft furling sails. We gained so 
much during the short twilight that as we rose 
on the wave I could see a thin line of her black 
hull. But our attention had been so absorbed 
with the ship that we had neglected to look 
astern, and my heart sank within me when sud- 
denly my boy uttered a little sharp cry and 
touched me on the shoulder. I turned around 
and there, looming in the last shimmer of the 
twilight, was the head of a great leg-of-mutton 
sail, such as was carried by the war canoes of 
Qualan. 

My brave Saysa also looked and took in the 
situation, but the determination in her eye was 
only more fierce, and her bare, rounded arm 
appeared to gather new strength of muscle as 
she faced round again to her work at the pad- 
dle. 

I quickly rallied my courage, and reflected 
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that although our pursuers must have seen the 
ship, it was quite possible that they might not 
yet have seen our sail, which was comparatively 
small, for as they were low down near the sur- 
face of the sea their range of vision was not 
to be compared with that of the masthead-man 
on board the whaler. I wanted then to let my 
sail drop, hoping to dodge our pursuers in the 
dark, but on the other hand I wanted every inch 
I could gain by its power, for the ship might 
go away from us, all unconscious of our des- 
perate fate, if we had not been seen by her. 

On the ship depended my salvation, for if I 
could only communicate with her my dangers 
were over. I must keep up the power of both 
sails and paddles, and if I could only shape my 
course direct enough in the dark, I might well 
be able to overhaul her now that she was under 
easy sail. 

We exchanged not a word for an hour, but I 
could hear the beating of the faithful heart at 
my side as we plied our paddle-strokes for dear 
life. Now and then I gave an anxious glance 
to windward, but the darkness had shut down 
upon our pursuers, as well as upon the ship to 
which we were looking for deliverance. 

Again my keen-eyed boy uttered his short, 
sharp cry, pointing with his hand away off the 
port bow. His mother missed her regular pad- 
dle dip and also pointed with her hand. 

“Light, ho!” I shouted instinctively, for the 
old sailor impulse was yet strong within me, and 
my hopes went up so high that for a moment 
I was reckless of the danger of making a noise. 
If the ship kept a light set I could easily reach 
her, for I should have a guide to steer by. | 
did not know why she should set a light and 
was not prepared for the full joy and happi- 
ness that so soon awaited me. 

For a few minutes toil at the paddles made it 
plain, as we and the light neared each other so 
rapidly, that the ship had tacked soon after dark 
and was now heading up toward us with her 
signal lanterns aloft in full swing. Our sail had 
been seen then before night had closed in, and 
the ship had maneuvered accordingly. 

As we answered her hail, she swung her head 
yards in aback and in a few minutes more we 
were on the deck of the colonial whaler Brutus 
of Sydney, and telling our tale to a score of 
British seamen. My canoe was pushed adrift 
and left to her fate as soon as we had jumped 
out of her, and the ship at once lowered her 
signal lanterns, but still lay aback. 

We heard the Strong’s islanders in the great 
canoe off our weather beam, hovering around 
us so as to see, but not be seen, heard their 
cries when they first discovered my drifting ca- 
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noe and heard their yells of baffled rage when 
they were certain she was empty. 


But they did not venture to approach the ship 
any nearer, and as we filled away on our course 
I wished them joy of their job in beating back 
to the island, which I hope they reached in 
safety. 

It all seemed like a dream to me who had 
not been on board a ship or seen the features 
of a white man for nearly fifteen years. I[ had 
been so long an outcast that although it was 
five months before the Brutus returned to her 
home port, I had scarcely even then acquired 
the ways and customs of civilized men. 


But we were lucky in obtaining a good fare of 
sperm oil, and as | did a seaman’s duty to the 
best of my ability I was allowed a lay of the 
catchings, and many little presents were made 
to my wife and boy by our shipmates, so that 
we were not quite penniless when we stepped 
ashore in Australia. I soon found employment, 
for I could not think of going to sea again and 


‘leaving Saysa in what to her was a_ strange 


land. 


We were in a fair way to prosper, and [| 
should have been very happy but for the fail- 
ing health of my wife, who had been so true and 
loving to me through all our changes and trials. 


But Saysa was a child of the tropics and the 
new climate was too much for her. She con- 
tinued steadily to droop and no medical skill 
could reach the case. Within a year I was a 
widower, and but for the son who was left to 
me, I should have felt that I was alone in the 
world. I was too wise now to ever fall into 
the habits of dissipation and I persevered in the 
steady, upright course, doing by whole duty by 
the boy, and rearing him up to an honorable 
manhood. 

Time healed the old wound, and when Qualan 
had himself taken a wife and built up his home, 
] married my present companion who had been 
left a widow with one little daughter and this 
public-house business on her hands, though the 
premises were under mortgage for half their 
value. But with my savings I was able to clear 
away all that burden, and starting fair in the 
world. We haye been as fortunate as we have 
any right to expect. The house used to be 
known as the King George, but I took a fancy 
to rechristen it, and though you might think 
that the eel is not a very attractive sign, you 
can judge what associations I have in connec- 
tion with it and whether the whim was an ex- 
cusable one. 

It is rather a joke spelling Blueskin on the 
sign, for I must tell you that the rolkan is not 
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blue at all, but of an ugly grey color, and not 
half as respectable looking as the one represent- 
ed by the artist. But it is-getting very late, and 
so with a parting sip to the memory of Saysa, 
who I am sure has found the great reawrd, 
whether professing the Christian faith or other- 
wise, we will turn in for the night. 


Bull was reading the paper instead of washing 
the windows of the hotel when the manager 
looked in. “What’s this?” he said. “Pack up 
your things, and go.” So poor Bill drew his 
money, went upstairs, and put on his good 
clothes. Coming down he met the manager, 
who did not recognize him in his black coat. 
“Do you want a job?” asked he. 
said Bill. “Can you clean windows?” “Yes, 


sir.” “You look a handy sort of fellow.” 
“Thank you sir,” said Bill; and in half an hour 
he was back in the same old room earning two 
dollars a week more than before—but cleaning 
the window this time, and not reading the paper. 


—Collier’s Weekly. 


“Yes, sir,” 
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is an absolute necessity i 
you expect to make the most 
out of life. Not only should 
you wish to appear as attrac- 
tive as possible, for our own 
which is alone 
well worth your efforts, but you 
will find the world in general 
judging you greatly, if not 
wholly, by your ‘looks,’ there- 
fore it pays to*‘look your best’’ 
at all times. Permit no one 
to see you looking other- 
wise; it will injure your wel- 
fare! Upon the impression you 
constantly make rests the fail- 
ure or success of your life. 
Which is to be your ultimate 
destiny? Nose- -Shaper, 
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permanently. Is pleasant and Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not NY, 


d t f h 
occupation, being worn atnizht, Mi. TRILETY, Face Speciatist 1598 Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N. 


NOT A SEWED OR SO-CALLED “SLIGHTLY USED” TIRE—bot a sturdy fabric casing 
honestly rebuilt of new materiais, which we are confident will give mileage equivalent 
to acord tire. Standard, non-skid tread of newlive rubber same as drawing, whi 

_ should give 6000 miles service. 

RAND FREE WITH EVERY TIRE 
3ix4.... $10.95 32x4 4 55 50 
$2x4.... 11.30 33a4%%.... 13.10 35x5. 5.50 
380x314. 9.20 + Bax 37x65 .. 1860 

$2x3 44 ‘SS. Oniy.. 9.70 84x4. 
State SS. or Clincher. SEND ‘YOuR “ORDER TODAY with $2.00 
.\ deposit. Tire shipped balance C. O, D., with section left unwrapped for 
er examination. ff not SaRereeery return tire and advise us at once. 
Deposit will be promotly returned as soon as tire is received. 


FIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 245 28th & Wabash Ave.. Chicago 
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A GOOD PAYING 
INVESTMENT 
AND SAFE 


Will stand rigid investigation. 


An Established Industrial Organization of many years successful operation, offers 
a limited number of shares of its capital stock. Investors are guaranteed eight per cent 
(8%) with participation in net profits. 


Money is to meet demands of increased and increasing business. For particulars 
address, 


R. E. ALLEN, 
Care Overland Publishing Co., 257-259 Minna Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing 
Lists. It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
vertise and sell profitably by mail. Counts and 
prices given on 9000 different national Lists, cover- 
ing all classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., 
Hardware Dealers, Zinc Mines, etc, This valuable 
veference book free. Write for it. 
end Them Sales Letters 
You can produce sales or inquiries with per- 


sonal letters. Many concerns all over U. 8, 
are profitably using Sales Letters, we write, 
Send for free instructive booklet, “Value of 
Sales Letters." 


Ross-Gould 


Miaciling 
StS St.Louis 


BUSH MOTOR COMP. a Bush Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


640 Old South B.dg., Boston 
14 Beaver Street, N. Y. 

437 Oliver Blidg.. Pittsburgh 
529 Drexel Bldg., Phil. Pa. 


rates on 
household goods to and from all points on the 


Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 


1537 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg 
St. Louis 

203 Marine Bank Blidg.. 
New Orleans, La. 

Pine Street 


San Francisco 
17 Central Bidg.,.Los Angelet/s3; yon Bldg., Seattle 


JUD [SON Freight Forwarding Co. 


Write nearest office 


209 D TYPEWRITERS Ar 


aro Typewrite t prices smashed !Underwoods, 
= Remingtons, Royals L. C. Smiths, Fox, 
etc.—your choice of any standard factory 
rebuilt machine ata b ain. Everyone 
perfect and guaran  -y ~ years 
including repairs. y free cir- 


cular tells how to save ~ per cent t 
@0 per cent on each m 


Write forit. C. E. GAERTE, President 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, DEPT, 


Sacramento Northern 
Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 


TO AND FROM 


Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, Yuba 
City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville and 
all Northern California Points 


IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITES 


Engel 
[Art Corn rners & 


No Paste NEEoeo 


Use thei” to mount all kodak 
J pictures. po post cards.clippings in albums 
x ARTISTIC. No muse: po fuss. "At phets 


y stores. Accept no substitates; 
there good 106 bri fol and les 
“rom Gage! Mfg. 1 Cw 


3 » Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 


Bo, 


~~ 


») True-Tone 
Saxophone BookFree A’ SAXO p hone 


Telis when to use Sax- Easiest of all wind instruments 
rewular Ty to play and oneof the most beau- 
band; A tiful. You can learn the scalc 
pose cello BA, in” AGA in an hour’s practice and play 
ve pular musie in a few weeks. 
other things > Youc-n take your place in a 
know. hae band within 90 days, if you so 
sire. Unrivalied for homc 
yop entertainment, church, lodge or 
i school, In big demand for or- 
chestra dance music. The por- 
aa trait above is of Donald Clork 
F, Soloist with te famous Paul White- 
A man’s Orchestra. 
You may order any 
Free Trial Buescher Instrument 
(34) : without paying one cent in advance, an! try 
iteixdays in your own home, without obli¢c- 
tion. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 
suit your convenience. Mention the instrument interes 
in and a complete catalog will he mailed free, 


Makers of Fvervthir~ in Land ard 'natruments 


8034 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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Needed 
—like rubbers 


in wet weather 


Because Piso’s pro 
tects the children by 
soothing irritated and 
tickly throats — allay- 
ing coughs and hoarse- 


Piso’s in the medicine cabinet 
ready for instant use. It saves 
weary trips at night and bring: 
quick relief 


30¢ at your druggis!'s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for youns and old 


for Cou hs & Colds 


To 
$15 
Bush Car Delivered Free 
Five-Pass., 34.7 H. P, Ride ina Bush Car, Pay for it out 
82 x 3 1-2 Tires of your 69, sales, my ¥ 
\ Shipments, are prompt. 
_ Buys 
Z a 
| 
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A new science for the Promotion of Health 
Not concerned with medicaments, movements, massages or electric rays 


HE world was quite old before com- 
gS mon lightning was dicovered to be 

electricity—now we have wireless— 
roentgen rays—power—light; from the great 
force. 


Similarly, the underlying principle of thermics 
is as old as the world, yet very new in its 
unfoldment of human blessings. The science 
of thermics devotes its action to the assistance 
of the cells of the body-structure in normal- 
izing themselves to health. 


The science of thermics does not provide a 
cure-all—yet within its reasoning it contem- 
plates much of human ills. In the application 
of the science of thermics, the underlying 
natural force is embodied in specific appli- 
ances, many in number, some internal, some 
external, yet each specifically adapted to the 
purpose in view. 


Thermics like other sciences has much to 
learn, yet it knows much; this is witnessed by 
thousands who have tested its principles. You 
have used thermics without realizing the power 
of it. 


Thermics cannot harm you; there are no nos- 
trums to work havoc with your good 
physician's labors, or his expert care. There 
are no mystic features. Like other sciences, 
thermics proves its way first by reason then 
by results. 


Thermics being a new science much remains 
to be done; yet perhaps, the very ill of you 
or yours may lie within the category of its 
successes. 


The tools of this broad science are called 
Thermalaids, some of which are adapted to 
conditions which require only a general diag- 
nosis, and work with prompt effectiveness. 
Some are adapted to simple, some to the intri- 
cate, faults in the health fabric, internal or 
external. You will want to know how this 
science is applied and you can get its story 
without trouble or obligation or annoyance. 
Just mention your health fault. A card will 
do, or if you want a personal letter give all 
the details for an intelligent response. It will 


incur no obligation. Just address 


THERMALAIDS 


DEPT. 8—STEUBENVILLE — OHIO 
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INVESTIGATE 


You owe that much to yourself and family. 
Then you will certainly learn there is some- 


thing new under the sun in the State of awe, wanoitin 
TEXAS. Over five hundred new millionaires 
| made from Oil discoveries in the past two years. 

Thousands of people have made smaller fortunes 
from OIL. 

THE OPPORTUNITIES ARE GETTING 


GREATER 
Keep informed of the riches that are made 
in Texas. The news of the development should 
be before you. New discoveries each day each 
week. Be informed by our market letter. Write 
for copy today, free on request. 


1 aad. 

ROYAL PETROLEUM CO. (Inc.) 

Suite 19-202 Continental Bank Bldg., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


ATTRACTIVE BUSINESS GIRL, 20, worth 


$40,000, wants kind, helping husband. Write 
MARRY FOR HAPPINESS AND quick for standing picture and description. 
PROSPERITY Lox 223, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Many congenial wealthy people desire early 

marriage. My system most successful; brings 
| positive results. Reliable; strictly confidential. FREE BOOK—Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
' Descriptions free. Mrs. E. Budd, Box 753, San This Great Forerunner His | Work Foretold. 
| Francisco, Calif. Bible evidence. Write O. Megiddo Mission, 

Rochester, N. ¥ 


On Las Uvas Road 


63 Acres—Nine miles from Morgan Hill, Cal., or 21 miles 
from San Jose, via Almaden road. 


| 

| Finest land for peaches or prunes. | 

| Las Uvas creek, an ever-living stream runs through center | 

of property for half a mile. } 
Bungalow, Tank House, Platforms, Gas Engine. | 


Splendidly situated for a country home, or for farm or 


orchard. Price $8,500. 


See the owner at Room 382 Russ Bldg., 2€5 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. | 
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See New State Park 


Top of the World 
Scenic Mt. Diablo Trip 


SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS 


Leave San Francisco 9:40 A.M. 
Leave Oakland 10:10 A.M. 


Round Trip $3.50 


(Including War Tax) 


Mt. Diablo Sightseeing Stage and 
San Francisco-Sacramento Railroad Co. 


SICK 
[HEADACH 


\BEECHAM S, 
PILLS 


WORLD RENOWNED ARTISTS 


who prefer the Vose to any other piano testify to its re- 
markable tone qualities, based upon its superb construc- 
tion. Investigation will convince you that there is no 
piano comparable with the magnificent Vose Grand at its 
moderate price. We challenge comparisons. 


Write for our beautifully illustrated 
- catalogue and easy payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Street, . Boston, Mass. 


\ 


GENUINE 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZORS 


In case with Blades, compiete 
$1.65—brand new 
L. CARROLL 


New Jersey Ave., 8. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


The BAECHTEL PIPE $3.80 


Has twenty (20) inches of stem: fits snugly 
into any vest pocket; has four separate and ROUND TRIP TO 
complete drip chambers: weighs only one 
and one-fourth (1%) ounces: positively can 
not draw tobacco particles into mouth; clean- SACRA NVI E NTO 
est, coolest, most wholesome smoke there is; 
so light in weight that you scarcely know Every Sunday 
vou have a pipe in your mouth. Remember, , : 
the size of the pipe is only four and one-half The Ideal Trip to the State Capital 
(4%) inches from tip of stem to extreme out- via 
side upper edge of bowl, yet you have twenty . 
(20) inches of cooling stem. Order today or The Scenic Route 


send for circular. Once you use the Baechtel F . 
Pipe, no other smoke tastes half so good. The San rancisco 
Price of Baechtel Pipe, complete, securely . 
packed and shipped by insured or registered Sacramento Railroad Co. 
mail to any address upon receipt of price, “Sacramento Short Line” 
$5.00. 
Send currency, check or money order to ee tee nce: 


BAECHTEL COMPANY, Inc. Bhafter Av. 
Write for the “Romance of Cali- 
Hagerstown, Maryland fornia” 


(We ship C. O. D. if preferred) 
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